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NITED Nations Day, the sixth 
anniversary of the organization’s 
founding, comes on October 24. As 
poe | always, it will be 
United Nations Day | COMmemorated 
J CCC“‘CU' #éthroughout the 
world; the blue and white banner of 
the organization which is man’s hope 
for peace will fly in many of the sixty 
Member countries, there will be a 
variety of observances, official and 
unofficial, there will be messages 
which reaffirm the purpose and the 
faith of San Francisco. A number of 
such messages appear in this issue of 
the BULLETIN. 

Appropriately enough, this anni- 
versary issue of the BULLETIN con- 
tains also the introduction to the 
Secretary-General’s sixth annual re- 
port to the General Assembly. Ap- 
propriately, because this statement on 
the world situation by Mr. Lie is in 
effect a kind of United Nations stock- 
taking—an appraisal of the record. 


HAT record has shown, Mr. Lie 
points out, Member governments 
have found the organization essential 
, to deal with poli- 
| tical problems as 
well as those con- 

| cemned with the 
advancement of the welfare of 
peoples, and that the Organization has 
proved to be practical instrument. 
However, the Secretary-General em- 
phasizes, the United Nations depends 
for its ultimate success upon the sup- 
port which Member states give to its 
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principles and the use which they 
make of its machinery. If such support 
is not forthcoming in sufficient measure 
there is danger that the conflicts and 
upheavals of our times may prove 
too great a strain for a world structure 
still in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. 

“I believe this disaster may be 
avoided,” Mr. Lie declares, “if the 
governments will act promptly, vig- 
orusly and wisely to make the United 
Nations—in fact and in all respects— 
a cornerstone of their foreign policy, 
and thus further strengthen the power 
of the United Nations to maintain 
peace, to develop more friendly rela- 
tions, and to work towards a better 
and fairer distribution of the re- 
sources of the earth.” 


The Secretary-General suggests that 
Member states should express more 
clearly and explicitly their commit- 
ment of armed forces and economic 
power to the development of collec- 
tive security. Further, United Nations 
efforts to achieve Great Power agree- 
ment should be redoubled so that the 
principle of co-existence may work in 
fact as it has not done so far. With 
the development of collective security 
should go renewed efforts at media- 
tion and conciliation of the great poli- 
tical conflicts that endanger peace 
today. At a suitable time the pro- 
posal for periodic meetings of 
foregin ministers or heads of govern- 
ments may be reconsidered. Mr. Lie 
also affirms his conviction that uni- 
versality of membership will strength- 


en the Organization. The program of 
technical assistance should be main- 
tained and developed and Mr. Lie 
hopes also that Members will develop 
and carry out, through the United Na- 
tions and its related agencies, a long- 
range program of financial assistance 
for economic development directly 
related to the technical assistance pro- 
gram. If wisely conceived and ad- 
ministered as an integral part of an 
overall United Nations program for 
peace such a development will hasten 
the day when nations could again 
reduce their armaments. 


FTER a brief debate at which 

only the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 
opposed inclusion of the item on the 
agenda, the Security 
Council took up the 
Anglo-Iranian oil ques- 
eee tion on Oct. 1. Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb asked for Council action on 
the grounds that Iran was flouting a 
decision of the International Court of 
Justice, causing grave economic loss 
not only to the United Kingdom but 
to the entire free world, and creating 
an inflammatory situation which might 
involve a threat to peace. However, 
Sir Gladwyn said, if Iran was arrested 
in her “suicidal course” and showed a 
minimum of goodwill, a settlement 
could be effected quickly. The Council 
adjourned further hearing in order to 
enable the Iranian Prime Minister to 
present his side of the case. Premier 
Mossadegh arrived in New York on 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Secretary-General’s Statement 


On the World Situation 





Text of the Introduction To His Sixth Annual Report 


|B gee the past year, the threat of a third world war has continued 
to lie heavy upon the hearts of people everywhere and to burden 


their lives. 


The governments have been preoccupied with emergency measures 
caused by the dangers and fears of the present time. The goal of a 
peaceful and better world proclaimed in the United Nations Charter 


has seemed more distant than ever. 


Whether the world is to enter upon a period of easing of tensions or 
whether the great conflict that has dominated world affairs since 1945 
will continue on its present acutely dangerous course, it is, I believe, 
both wise and necessary at this time for the governments of Member 
States and their peoples to give careful reconsideration to the place of 
the United Nations in the struggle for peace. 


The Charter came into force six 
years ago in a political atmosphere 
very different from that which exists 
today. Is the fundamental concept of 
the Charter regarding the problem 
of world peace still valid today or 
has it been disproved by subsequent 
events? Should the main efforts in 
the international field made by Mem- 
ber States to preserve peace and to 
protect and promote the interests of 
their peoples be conducted through 
and in support of the United Nations 
or by other means? 


The United Nations, it is frequently 
said, was founded on the assumption 


The United Nations that the five great 


Powers which led 
concept s 

the struggle against 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and 


Imperialist Japan would continue to 
co-operate in the peace that followed 
victory. Since the events of the past 
six years have led to a different result, 
some have come to the conclusion 
that the United Nations in its present 
form is not a workable instrument for 
peace and security, at least in the 
foreseeable future. A few would scrap 
the Organization altogether. A greater 
number would seek peace and security 
mainly by other means, while con- 
serving the United Nations in a sec- 
ondary position as a forum for world 
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debate and a useful vehicle for inter- 
national co-operation in economic and 
social matters. 


I believe it is important to recall 
that the founding of the United Na- 
tions was motivated by a far more 
fundamental and lasting concept con- 
cerning the world than a passing war- 
time alliance of great Powers. This is 
that the peace and well-being of all 
nations and peoples have become in 
the present age so intimately inter- 
related that it is necessary for them, 
despite all their differences, to join in 
a world-wide organization looking 
towards security from war, freedom 
and independence for the peoples, and 
mutual economic and social progress. 

We should not forget that this 
judgment long ante-dates the United 
Nations. Its steadily increasing ac- 
ceptance over the past fifty years is 
based upon one of the most revolu- 
tionary and far-reaching developments 
in the life of mankind since the 
beginning of civilization—the scienti- 
fic and technological revolution of our 
time. 

This revolution has made possible 
the industrialization of a growing 
number of countries and has multi- 
plied several-fold the volume of world 
production. It has caused the world’s 
population to grow at an unprece- 


dented rate. At the same time, it has 
brought about new and rapid means 
of transportation and mass communi- 
cation for the interchange of ideas. 
These developments have intensified 
the impact of cultures one upon the 
other, and have greatly increased the 
economic interdependence of nations 
in all parts of the world. The world 
has shrunk while its population has 
grown; the potential benefits as well 
as the potential dangers that are 
coupled with closer interdependence 
have become more evident. 


The scientific and technological 
revolution has likewise increased the 
range and destructive power of 
weapons of war to an extent far 
beyond comparison with any previous 
age. The significance of distance—of 
the geographical separateness of na- 
tions—has been reduced almost to 
vanishing point. We live in a world 
where men and machines can move 
with such speed that an armed attack 
can strike home upon the victim na- 
tion anywhere in the world in 
twenty-four hours or less. 


It was in the face of these inescap- 
able realities rather than in the hope 
of maintaining the wartime alliance of 
the five great Powers that the govern- 
ments founded the United Nations. 
It is true, the hope was there; it is 
reflected in the rule of great-Power 
unanimity in the Security Council. 
This hope has, however, been griev- 
ously disappointed. 


But the founders of our Organiza- 
tion never conceived that its mere 
establishment would of itself remove 
or prevent conflicts and differences of 
national interests, aspirations, cultures 
and beliefs, nor would it assure in 
advance the future good conduct and 
good faith of governments in all cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, they 
considered that from that time for- 
ward a world organization was the 
one essential and primary instrument, 
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to be available in all circumstances, 
through which the Member nations 
could over a period of time develop 
adequate means for controlling un- 
lawful international conduct on the 
part of any government and for pre- 
venting those differences which in- 
evitably arise between nations from 
leading to further world wars, with 
the consequent denial or destruction 
of the political, economic and social 
progress of the peoples. 


It is in the light of the record of 
the past six years that I propose to 
review the soundness of this funda- 
mental judgment, as well as the con- 
cept of the United Nations as the 
instrument for applying it. 


Almost immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations the 
world was faced with 
major conflicts and up- 
heavals arising out of 
the conditions which existed at the 
close of the Second World War. 

We have seen the greatest and most 
dangerous of these conflicts — that 
between the Atlantic group and its sup- 
porters, on the one hand, and the 
Soviet Union, its Eastern European 
allies and.the People’s Republic of 
China, on the other hand—absorbing 
the major attention of all Members 
since it began. It has prevented the 
completion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, a country which is left in 
a state of de facto armed partition 
between East and West. It has led to 
a split among the former Allies over 
the peace treaty with Japan. It has 
resulted in increased armaments, and 
in growing tension and fear through- 
out the world. It has led to armed 
conflict in Korea and to recurrent 
troubles and dangers in many parts of 
the world. 


In the United Nations itself, we 
have felt the serious effects of these 
developments in almost every field 
of activity. Because of the requirement 
of five-Power unanimity, the Security 
Council has not been able to establish 
the armed forces provided for in the 
Charter, nor has it been able to use 
its power thereunder to order such 
forces into action to maintain or re- 
store peace and security. For the same 
reason, it has been impossible to 
establish a system for the control of 
atomic energy and the control and 
reduction of other armaments. The 
existing ideological conflict has had 
a negative influence not only on the 
political work of the United Nations 
but on some of its other efforts to 
achieve constructive results, especially 
as regards economic reconstruction and 
development, the widening of inter- 
national trade and other programmes 
for economic and social betterment. 


World conflict 
and upheavals 
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Although the attention of the world 
has been focused almost exclusively 
upon the main political conflict, there 
have been other far-reaching develop- 
ments of profound global significance 
with which the Organization has had 
to deal since its establishment, and to 
which I have previously drawn at- 
tention. 


One-fourth of the population of 
the world has gained political inde- 
pendence within the span of only six 
years. The pressure of other dependent 
peoples towards freedom and equality 
has become much stronger since the 
war and continues to increase. Fur- 
ther, three-quarters of the world’s 
population living in the less developed 
countries, though independent, are 
strongly demanding better opportuni- 
ties to improve their meagre standards 
of living and to achieve more rapid 
social and political progress. 


It is against the background of 
these events that we must weigh the 
record of the United Nations in order 
to evaluate wisely the place it should 
occupy in the foreign policies of 
governments in both the immediate 
and more distant future. 


When we consider the role of the 
United Nations in relation to attempts 
to settle peacefully 
disputes between na- 
tions and to prevent 
or put an end to 
armed conflict, we find that virtually 
all the most serious questions of the 
past six years, with the exception of 
the conclusion of the actual peace 
treaties, have been brought in one 
form or another to the United Na- 
tions. 


What is the true record of the 
Organization in these matters? The 
first three cases to come before the 
Security Council concerned the pres- 
ence of British and French troops in 
Lebanon and Syria and of Soviet 
troops in Iran, and the struggle of 
Indonesia for independence. Follow- 
ing upon the Council’s consideration 
of the first two cases, the British and 
French troops were withdrawn from 
Lebanon and Syria and the Soviet 
troops from Iran. Persistent efforts by 
the United Nations at conciliation in 
Indonesia were a major factor in the 
achievement of independence by the 
Republic of Indonesia through peace- 
ful agreement with the Netherlands. 


The United Nations has been con- 
cerned over a five-year period with 
threats to the independence of Greece. 
It is generally recognized that the un- 
ceasing watch by the United Nations 
over the northern borders of Greece 
has contributed largely to the amelio- 
ration of a dangerous situation be- 
tween that country and its neighbours. 


The United Nations 
as a force 
for peace 


The problem of Palestine has been 
in the hands of the Organization since 
1947. Following decisions of the 
General Assembly, the State of Israel 
was established, and mediation by the 
United Nations succeeded in ending 
armed conflict between Israel and the 
Arab States. Real peace in the Mid- 
die East has yet to be achieved, but 
the armistices arranged through 
United Nations intervention have 
continued in effect. 


Another problem dealt with by the 
United Nations since 1947 is that of 
the unification and independence of 
Korea. The future of Korea was 
involved in the wider world conflict 
and the Organization was unable to 
bring about an agreed peaceful solu- 
tion of the problem in the succeeding 
two and one-half years. Then, in June 
1950, the armed attack was launched 
from North Korea against the Repub- 
lic of Korea. When that attack oc- 
curred, collective United Nations 
action to resist the aggression was im- 
provised and succeeded, after a year 
of hard and destructive fighting, in 
repelling the aggressor. 


The dispute between India and 
Pakistan over the future of Kashmir 
has also been before the United Na- 
tions since the beginning of 1948. 
Here, too, fighting ceased after media- 
tion by the Organization, although 
little progress has been made for a 
long time towards a settlement of the 
dispute. This question remains a 
matter of grave concern to the United 
Nations. 


The Berlin blockade was brought to 
the United Nations in 1948. This was 
the most dangerous conflict directly 
involving the great Powers prior to the 
aggression in Korea, and was settled 
by peaceful negotiation in which 
United Nations channels were used. 


After the great Powers had failed to 
agree, in the Italian Peace Treaty, on 
the future of the former Italian 
colonies, this question was brought to 
the United Nations for settlement. 
The General Assembly decided that 
Libya should be independent after | 
January 1952, that Somaliland should 
be independent after ten years of 
trusteeship, and that Eritrea should 
constitute an autonomous unit federa- 
ted with Ethiopia under the sovereign- 
ty of the Ethiopian crown. These 
decisions are now being carried out. 


Charges against Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Romania of violations of the hu- 
man rights provisions of the peace 
treaties with these former enemy 
States have been the subject of 
various resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly. 


It will be noted that, in all the 
above matters, which serve to illustrate 
the activities of the United Nations in 
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the political sphere, definite decisions 
have been taken or recommendations 
made. There exist, however, a number 
of problems which still remain on the 
agenda of the relevant organs for 
further consideration and _ possible 
recommendations. For example, the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute and_ the 
question of Trieste are retained on the 
agenda of the Security Council; 
various questions relating to China 
were brought to the General Assembly 
at its fifth session, including charges 
and counter-charges of aggression 
against China, the question of the 
representation of China in the United 
Nations, the intervention of the 
People’s Republic of China in Korea, 
and the future of the island of 
Formosa (Taiwan); and the ever- 
increasing problem of the armaments 
of the great Powers has been periodic- 
ally debated in various bodies through- 
out the life of the Organization. 


The first conclusion that emerges 
from the above enumeration is, surely, 
that the govern- 
ments of Mem- 
bers have found 
it both wise and 
necessary to resort to the United Na- 
tions in their effort to settle, ameli- 
orate, or at least contain, most of the 
dangerous differences and disputes 
that have arisen among them since 
the end of the Second World War, 
including those directly involving the 
interests of the great Powers. 


The general practice has been to 
bring serious disputes even of a pri- 
marily regional character to the world 
organization for a hearing, for the 
judgment of world opinion as reflect- 
ed in its organs, and for the deploy- 
ment of its resources in negotiation, 
mediation and conciliation, and in the 
recommendation of settlements. This 
practice, in turn, seems to support the 
basic judgment embodied in the 
Charter: that, in a world so closely 
interrelated as ours today, a serious 
dispute between nations in one part of 
the world is the concern of nations 
in all parts of the world. 


A second conclusion to be drawn 
from the record on political activity is 
this: in spite of the lack of unanimity 
of the permanent members of the 
Security Council, United Nations 
action has resulted in bringing about 
the peaceful settlement of a substan- 
tial number of serious international 
issues in the first six years of its ex- 
istence. In other cases not yet settled, 
United Nations action has prevented 
or halted armed conflict. In still others, 
where little or no success has yet been 
achieved, governments have neverthe- 
less found no feasible alternative, no 
way offering a better prospect of 
ultimate success, than that of con- 
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tinuing their efforts in and through 
the Organization. 


A third conclusion is that armed 
aggression anywhere, or the threat of 
armed conflict anywhere, is, in fact 
as well as in theory, becoming more 
and more the concern of nations 
everywhere. The most striking demon- 
stration of this has been in Korea. 
There, for the first time in history, 
armed _ collective security action 
against military aggression by a world 
organization has been undertaken, not 
under some regional pact or tradition- 
al alliance, but by and under the 
United Nations. Furthermore, this 
action has been taken in a case direct- 
ly involving the great-Power conflict. 
Nations in all parts of the world have 
participated, including many with 
none of those special national interests 
in the area which, traditionally, have 
been the only cause for which 
nations would figh:. By joining in this 
collective security action, these nations 
have recognized that, in this case at 
least, collective security against armed 
aggression anywhere is a truly vital 
national interest of nations every- 
where. 


Finally, there are the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolutions, adopted by the 
General Assembly at its last session, 
which aim at the development of an 
effective collective security system 
which could immediately be set in 
motion in case of an emergency. 


These resolutions, I hope, reflect 
the beginning of a significant evolution 
in the policies of the governments of 
most Member States concerning the 
whole problem of security from 
aggression. 


Faced with the great “East-West” 
conflict and the resulting deadlock in 
the Security Council, governments 
have previously directed their major 
efforts towards the building of mutual 
defence alliances, backed by re- 
armament. This process still continues, 
though with a difference. Before the 
attack on Korea, the tendency in 
many quarters was to look upon these 
alliances as the only effective means 
of protection from aggression, because 
the Security Council might be unable 
to act. Since the attack, there has 
been a growing recognition that such 
alliances, while important and useful 
as supplementary measures of defence, 
cannot be regarded as substitutes for 
a United Nations collective security 
system. There has also been a grow- 
ing recognition that such a system can 
be established and can be made to 
work under the present Charter. 


It was this reappraisal which led to 
the adoption of the “Uniting for 
Peace” recommendations. It remains 
to be determined whether Member 
nations are now prepared fully to 
apply the recommendations. If they 


do so, the United Nations will in the 
future be able to act effectively in 
all circumstances against armed ag- 
gression, even if the Security Council 
should be unable to discharge its 
primary responsibility in this respect. 


What has been the experience of 
Members over the past six years in 
pursuit of other pur- 
poses set forth in the 
Charter — such pur- 
poses as economic and 
social advancement, equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, the advancement of depend- 
ent peoples towards self-government 
or independence, and the further 
development and application of inter- 
national law? Has the universal ap- 
proach represented by the United 
Nations Charter and system proved in 
practice to be wise and necessary, 
above and beyond the likewise im- 
portant national and regional efforts 
toward these ends? 


It is true that by far the largest 
international programmes of economic 
aid for recovery from the effects of 
the Second World War have been 
carried on outside the United Nations, 
although they have contributed greatly 
to the capacity of the participating 
nations to join in achieving the 
objectives of the Charter. Outside 
these programmes, however, the 
United Nations system on the whole 
is gradually developing into the main 
centre for international planning and 
action of both an emergency and a 
longer-term character towards these 
goals. 


To demonstrate the scope of the 
Organization’s activity it is only neces- 
sary to recall the work carried on 
under the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, with its three regional economic 
commissions and its nine “functional” 
commissions dealing with world-wide 
economic and social problems, as 
well as the work of the eleven 
specialized agencies—the International 
Labour Organization with sixty-four 
members, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization with sixty-six, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization with sixty-four, 
the International Civil Aviation 
Organization with fifty-seven, the 
World Health Organization with 
seventy-eight, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund. 
each with fifty, the Universal Postal 
Union with eighty-six, the Internation- 
al Telecommunication Union with 
eighty-four, the International Refugee 
Organization with eighteen, and the 
World Meteorological Organization 
with sixty-six. It is hoped that the 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization will be brought 
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into operation in the near future and, 
in addition, the General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade are now provi- 
sionally in force among thirty-two 
nations. 


Under the United Nations itself, 
and directly responsible to the General 
Assembly, are the Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, the 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the newly established 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


I come now to a _ non-political 
activity that is of primary importance 
to the achievement of long-term 
stability in many parts of the world. I 
refer, of course, to the technical as- 
sistance programme for economic 
development, social welfare and 
public administration, In many re- 
spects, this effort is unique as a 
United Nations activity when viewed 
from the aspect of Secretariat organi- 
zation, because the technical assistance 
programme of the United Nations it- 
self is an operational function carried 
on within a Secretariat which is largely 
concerned with research and advisory 
duties.. Indeed, apart from urgent 
political’ questions, there is perhaps 
no area of the work of the United 
Nations that should attract more 
support from all Members than this 
programme, and which is more im- 
portant to the future of the Organiza- 
tion. For, the fundamental thesis of 
this programme is to help peoples to 
help themselves, by introducing them 
to the skills and organizational 
techniques necessary for the most 
effective economic use of their own 
resources, personnel and traditions. 


The main fields of technical as- 
sistance activity of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies are eco- 
nomic development, agriculture and 
health programmes, wide educational 
and vocational training schemes, 
social welfare in its limitless variety 
and, finally, the improvement of 
public administration, without which 
effective social organization and action 
are not possible in the modern State. 


Both the regular and expanded 
programmes of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies have 
made _ substantial and _ heartening 
progress in the past year. Reviewing 
the work of the United Nations and 
the agencies together, over five 
hundred requests have been received 
from sixty-four countries, and agree- 
ments have been signed with forty- 
five governments to provide experts 
and other assistance. These are in 
addition to the regular work of 
technical assistance carried on by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in their respective fields of 
action. It should be said that these 
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programmes are being developed side 
by side with bilateral and regional 
programmes of technical assistance 
outside the United Nations system. 


In the field of social welfare and 
human rights, there has been an in- 
creasing recognition of the solemn 
obligations imposed by the Charter. 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights stands as a beacon of hope and 
progress for peoples everywhere. Its 
potentially vast effect upon the future 
of mankind has as yet only begun to 
make itself manifest, but the trend 
is already apparent. Parts of the 
Declaration are being written into 
national constitutions, while civil 
rights in other countries are upheld 
by references to it. Much other action 
towards promoting social welfare and 
a wider observance of human rights 
is also under way in the United Na- 
tions, including the drafting of a 
Covenant on Human Rights and 
measures for its implementation, the 
world-wide battle against the abuse 
of narcotic drugs, and work on such 
problems as rights of minorities, 
status of women, freedom of informa- 
tion, trade union rights, abolition of 
slavery and forced labour, prisoners 
of war and protection of refugees and 
stateless persons. 

During the past six years, the 
United Nations has clearly become the 
main international instrument for the 
advancement of dependent peoples 
towards self-government and _ inde- 
pendence. In addition to the Trustee- 
ship System, which now _ covers 
eleven Trust Territories, the principle 
of international accountability and 
concern for all dependent territories 
is being applied. 

Virtually all important develop- 
ments in the evolution of international 
law during the past six years have 
been closely connected with the United 
Nations. The Charter itself has be- 
come the central instrument of inter- 
national law, and one of the most 
important features of the develop- 
ment of that law is the continuing 
and cumulative effort to implement 
the Charter in all its aspects. Apart 
from the Charter, various internation- 
al conventions designed to develop or 
clarifv international law have been or 
are being prepared under United 
Nations auspices. The Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide was adopted by 
the General Assembly and is now in 
force. although a number of important 
Members States have not yet ratified 
it. A convention on the status of 
refugees has been completed this vear. 
The establishment of a court to judge 
crimes under international law is being 
studied. The International Law Com- 
mission has produced a number of 
valuable drafts, including a draft code 
of offences against the peace and 


security of mankind. There has been 
an increasing tendency for States to 
refer their legal disputes to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, which has 
declared the existing state of the law 
in six judgments and seven advisory 
opinions. 
What conclusions should be drawn 
from a review even so_ necessarily 
: brief and in- 
Experience has confirmed complete as 
the correctness of the the above? 
United Nati h ; x 
nited Nations approac The fnt.:is 


that, in these matters as in political 
questions, the governments of Member 
States have once again confirmed in 
practice the concept reflected in the 
United Nations Charter that world 
organization is essential for the 
advancement of the welfare of their 
peoples. 

A second conclusion to be drawn 
from the record is that already many 
important programmes benefiting 
hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world have been pro- 
moted through the United Nations 
system with good results. There have 
been and continue to be setbacks, 
failures, disappointments. The great 
political conflicts of our time inevi- 
tably have reduced the effectiveness of 
some, though not all, of these pro- 
grammes. 

At best, the rate of progress is slow 
in projects involving the voluntary 
co-operation of many nations. Viewed 
from year to year, the lag between 
proposal and debate on the one hand, 
and performance on the other, has 
often seemed disheartening. But over 
a period of six years, the perspective, 
I claim, is different. 


As I have already said, it seems to 
me that the record of the past six 
: years has shown 
sear for strong the United Na- 
nited Nations action : 
tions to be a 
practical instrument for all nations 
seeking peace, security and the well- 
being and advancement of their 
peoples. 

The Organization is still in its early 
stages of development. No matter how 
right its principles or how practical its 
machinery have proved to be in many 
fields, the United Nations depends for 
its ultimate success upon the extent 
of the support given to these principles 
and the use made of this machinery 
by Member States. Unless these are 
realized in sufficient measure, there 
is danger that the bitter conflicts and 
historic upheavals of our times may 
prove too great a strain for a world 
structure that is still in the early 
stages of development. 

I believe this disaster may be avoid- 
ed if the governments will act prompt- 
ly, vigorously and wisely to make the 
United Nations—in fact and in all 
respects—a cornerstone of their for- 
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eign policy, and thus further strength- 
en the power of the United Nations to 
maintain peace, to develop more 
friendly relations, and to work 
towards a better and fairer distribu- 
tion of the resources of the earth. 
Because of the responsibilities placed 
upon me as Secretary-General by the 
Charter, I feel it is my duty to submit 
to this end some thoughts and sug- 
gestions for consideration at the 
sixth session of the General Assembly 
and in other United Nations organs. 


Despite the heavy loss of life, the 
tragedy and suffering involved, I con- 
sider that one of 
the most encourag- 
ing developments 
of the past year for 
the preservation of world peace has 
been the United Nations collective 
security action in Korea. Equally so 
is the decision in principle to prepare 
for similar collective action in any 
future case of armed aggression, on 
the recommendation of the Security 
Council or the General Assembly. 
This decision to establish a frame- 
work for collective security action 
supplementary to the system intended 
by the Charter must be considered a 
milestone in the Organization’s history. 

Progress has been made towards 
implementing this decision through the 
preparatory work of the Collective 
Measures Committee. But I think it 
important that the governments of 
Members should express more clearly 
and explicitly the commitment—sub- 
ject of course to their respective 
constitutional processes and to the 
obligations of self-defence—of their 
foreign policy, their armed forces and 
their economic power to this develop- 
ing world-wide system of collective 
security. 

There should be no conflict between 
obligations arising, on the one hand, 
from regional and mutual defence 
pacts concluded in conformity with 
the Charter and obligations arising, 
on the other hand, from the United 
Nations collective security system. 
Any serious threat or act of armed 
aggression calling for action under 
such pacts will also call for action by 
the United Nations itself, since the 
latter must, under the Charter, 
always be concerned whenever and 
wherever peace is threatened or 
broken. Furthermore, it is not possible 
to achieve lasting security from war 
by regional pacts alone. At best, 
those pacts can of themselves only 
lead to a precarious balance of power. 

It is, I believe, in the vital national 
interest of Member States desiring 
peace that their regional security com- 
mitments be more clearly regarded as 
complementary to their primary 
obligation to join in defending world 
peace under the United Nations. This 
is essential if the United Nations is 


Further development 
of United Nations 
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to develop a world collective security 
system that will be a really effective 
deterrent to armed aggression and a 
barrier against war. 

In the present state of the world, 
it is of the utmost importance for the 
preservation of peace that the United 
Nations should be assured of sufficient 
armed power and economic resources 
for collective security to deter any 
nation from embarking upon armed 
aggression anywhere. 

At the same time, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that this strong 
collective security system is being 
organized for the purpose of prevent- 
ing war, not waging it. We are not 
seeking to organize a system that can 
be used as a threat against the equal 
rights of any nation or any group of 
nations to determine their own mode 
of life in their own way. One of the 
basic conditions for the success of 
the United Nations is the principle of 
peaceful co-existence for all types of 
political and social systems, within a 
universal framework of law as laid 
down in the Charter. This principle 
also carries with it the obligation upon 
all States not to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of other States. 


We must continue and redouble our 
efforts to use all the available resources 
of the United 
Nations system to 
make the princi- 
ple of co-existence work in fact, which 
it has not done so far. 

The reasons which prompted the 
framers of the Charter to place the 
primary responsibility for peace and 
security upon the Security Council 
are as sound today as they were in 
1945, There can be no lasting peace 
in the world unless a peaceful settle- 
ment can be achieved between the 
two groups of great Powers, and a 
peaceful settlement is something that, 
in the end, can be reached only by 
negotiation, mutual concession and the 
development of mutual confidence. 

I believe that the development of a 
strong and effective United Nations 
collective security system, combined 
with renewed efforts at mediation and 
conciliation, can improve the chances 
of ameliorating and, in time, settling 
the great political conflicts that most 
endanger world peace today. The 
greater the ability of the United Na- 
tions to foil attempts to solve conflicts 
of national interest by force, the more 
likely will it be that those conflicts 
can be settled by negotiation. A 
realization of the political stresses of 
the day is essential to the achievement 
of lasting setlements. 

In this connection, I hope that the 
Member nations will fully develop and 
use the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion. It is an essential part of the 
growing system of collective security, 
and the presence of the Commission’s 


Further efforts 
at peaceful settlement 


observers on any troubled border in 
the world could not fail to act as a 
deterrent to armed aggression. 

In all our efforts to implement the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolutions it is 
necessary always to keep clearly in 
mind the ultimate goals of making 
Chapter VII of the Charter work as 
it was intended to work, and of con- 
trolling and reducing all armaments 
and armed forces. What we are doing 
is seeking to build a second line of de- 
fence against war in case the first line 
of defence should fail. 

Nevertheless, it remains that the 
Security Council continues and must 
continue to bear the primary responsi- 
bility for the preservation of peace 
and it should lose no opportunity to 
exert all its efforts to settle the conflicts 
threatening world peace today. There 
appears to be little or no hope at the 
present time of making progress 
towards establishing the forces con- 
templated under Article 43 of the 
Charter and of reaching the necessary 
unanimity of agreement on a system 
of control and reduction of arma- 
ments. But the unforeseeable course of 
events may change the prospects for 
the better at some future time, near 
or distant, and we should do every- 
thing that is possible to encourage this 
result. 


I wish to recall the proposal for 
the inauguration of periodic meetings 
of the Security 
Council included 
in the memoran- 
dum last year on a twenty-year pro- 
gramme for achieving peace through 
the United Nations. Because of the 
problem of the representation of 
China in the United Nations and the 
involvement in Korea of forces of 
the People’s Republic of China, I 
have not since renewed this proposal 
because I believed that aggression in 
Korea should first be brought to an 
end. 

At a later time, to be determined 
in the light of developments and the 
world situation in general, the pro- 
posal for the inauguration of the 
periodic meetings of the Security 
Council should be considered. The 
existing practice of holding meetings 
of Foreign Ministers outside the 
United Nations needs to be supple- 
mented by meetings within that 
Organization which would provide full 
opportunity at regular intervals for a 
periodic testing of the possibilities of 
reducing world tensions, of ameliorat- 
ing conflicts and of arriving at settle- 
ments of outstanding issues. I believe 
that it would strengthen the United 
Nations if special meetings of the 
Security Council, attended by Foreign 
Ministers or Heads of Governments, 
could be held with this purpose in 
view. In my opinion, the presence of 
the non-permanent members of the 
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Council at such meetings would im- 
prove the chances for constructive 
results. In the United Nations, the 
medium and smaller Powers have 
done much, and can do much more 
towards moderating and conciliating 
opposing positions. 


I have consistently supported the 
principle of universality of member- 
ship in the United Na- 
tions. The trend of 
events in the past year 
has in some ways, although not in all, 
seemed to make the early realization 
of this goal more difficult. Neverthe- 
less, I remain convinced that it would 
be in the interests of world peace 
and an important step towards 
strengthening the influence of the 
Organization if all the States now 
outside it could be brought into 
membership within a reasonable time. 
I believe that it would be wise and 
right for Member States to apply the 
membership tests of Article 4 of the 
Charter primarily in the light of these 
considerations and of the interests of 
the inhabitants of the countries con- 
cerned. 


Universality 
of membership 


The, conduct of certain govern- 
ments, both inside and outside the 
United Nations, may be condemned 
from time to time by the Organization. 
But the latter’s influence, both for 
world peace and upon the conduct of 
governments in relation to the obliga- 
tions and objectives of the Charter 
would undoubtedly be greater if all 
such governments were within the 
Organization. 


The prosecution and further devel- 
opment of the expanded United Na- 


tions program- 
Other steps towards me of technical 
strengthening the work assistance is of 


of the United Nations 
for peace 


the highest im- 
portance. It is 
in the national interest of all Mem- 
bers that our Organization and the 
specialized agencies should be the 
main vehicles of technical assistance 
between nations. I recognize that this 
approach sometimes poses administra- 
tive problems. Nevertheless, the 
overrriding consideration, in my 
opinion, should be the application of 
the first principle stated in Article 2 
of the Charter: “The Organization is 
based on the sovereign equality of all 
its Members.” 


This means that in technical assist- 
ance, as in other matters, the old 
relationship of the powerful to the 
weak, of the giver to the receiver, 
should be replaced by a co-operative 
programme based on equal rights and 
obligations, in which all participate 
according to their capacity. In a world 
in which most of the formerly under- 
developed areas have risen, or are 
rising, to positions of independence 
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and political strength, this is all the 
more necessary if we are to reach 
our goal of a stable and peaceful 
society. 


We are emerging into a new era 
in which the great and heavily-popu- 
lated States of Asia are seeking to 
telescope the generations of technical 
achievement of the West into a 
shorter span. Their goal, aiming as it 
does at improving the welfare of their 
peoples, should have the concrete sup- 
port in deeds of the industrially 
advanced nations; and the deeds that 
will count most and will be remem- 
bered longest will be those that con- 
tribute to raising the level of econo- 
mic and administrative skill, combined 
with capital aid for general economic 
development. Indeed, this applies not 
only to the newly emergent States of 
Asia, and to the peoples of Africa who 
are also moving towards a new life, 
but also to the older communities of 
Latin America, where great natural 
resources and a deep desire for im- 
provement invite the contribution of 
more advanced States. From now on, 
constructive international economic 
activity should, therefore, find its 
most creative outlet in the program- 
mes of technical assistance and 
economic development through capi- 
tal aid made available to the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


I hope that Members will find it 
possible to develop and carry out, 
through the United Nations and its 
related agencies, a long-range pro- 
gramme of financial assistance for 
economic development directly re- 
lated to the technical assistance pro- 
gramme. Here again, as in the case of 
technical assistance, the same reasons 
are valid for using the United Nations 
as the main avenue through which 
financial aid should be channelled. 


I recognize fully the heavy cost of 
armaments now being borne by the 
same industrially-developed countries 
which would be the source for much 
of this financial assistance. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that such a United Na- 
tions programme would contribute 
both to their own ultimate security 
from war and to their.own economic 
well-being. By increasing the volume 
of production, raising living standards 
and alleviating population pressures 
the programme could, within a period 
of a few years, reduce the basic causes 
of unrest and violent upheavals in 
many parts of the world; at the same 
time it could, by increasing the utiliza- 
tion of unused resources, so expand 
world economy and world trade that 
all countries would benefit. If wisely 
conceived and administered as an 
integral part of an over-all United 
Nations programme for peace, it 
would hasten the day when nations 
could again reduce their armaments. 


When we recall that the military costs 
of Member States are now running at 
a rate of more than $100,000,000,000 
a year, it is readily apparent that 
progress towards peace, leading to a 
reduction of these military costs, 
would result in net savings represent- 
ing many times the cost of an effective 
United Nations programme of finan- 
cial assistance for economic develop- 
ment. 


The Middle East is one of the areas 
where the connection between finan- 
cial aid for economic development 
and the effort to settle political con- 
flicts is most apparent. There, and in 
Korea, are two of the most urgent 
challenges to effective action by the 
United Nations—one for economic 
development, the other for economic 
reconstruction. In both cases, the 
political future, and the issue of peace 
or war, will be vitally affected by 
what the United Nations does, or fails 
to do, in the economic field. 


There are other fields where further 
progress towards more effective work 
in the economic and social fields may 
be possible. In some cases progress 
is possible even if the present central 
political conflict continues unabated. 
In other cases, it will depend upon 
the amelioration of this conflict. For 
example, trade between the Western 
world and the Soviet Union and its 
allies has been sharply reduced for 
political and military resasons, al- 
though a general expansion of world 
trade is in the economic interest of 
all concerned. If the testing of possi- 
bilities for fruitful political negotia- 
tion should have positive results, the 
possibilities for simultaneous progress 
towards the removal of the present 
barriers to trade will be improved. 


It is my deep conviction that it 
would be a grave mistake to permit 
the pressures, great as they are, of 
immediate political and military 
problems to distract the United Na- 
tions from those longer-range prob- 
lems upon the settlement of which 
international stability and good feeling 
will greatly depend, namely, those 
concerned with raising the living 
standards of peoples everywhere, 
particularly of those nations which 
have yet to attain a reasonable level 
of subsistence for the great mass of 
their populations. The United Nations 
must never forget that its functions 
are not “peace-keeping” but “peace- 
creating,” and that the creation of 
conditions of peace will in a large 
measure be the result of providing the 
economic and psychological frame- 
work within which the majority of 
mankind finds life livable and worth- 
while. 


TRYGVE LIE 
20 September 1951 
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United Nations Day Marks 


Sixth Anniversary 





Messages To The Bulletin On Charter Commenwration 


NITED NATIONS DAY, the anniversary of the coming into force 

of the San Francisco Charter, falls on October 24. On that day the 
United Nations will have completed six years of work for peace and for 
the well being of all mankind. As always, the day will be commemorated 
throughout the world. The blue and white of the United Nations flag will 
fly above many cities in sixty Member states and speakers at a variety of 
observances will look back at the Organization’s past and forward into 


its future. 


The BULLETIN, by custom, carries in its issue of October 15 anniversary 
messages from the heads of United Nations organs and the related agen- 
cies, and these appear below. The text of the Secretary-General’s Intro- 
duction to his sixth annual report to the Assembly, which appraises the 
record of six years and offers suggestions for progress, appears on preced- 
ing pages. The Secretary-General’s United Nations Day message to be 
issued on October 24 will appear in our next issue. 


“WE, THE PEOPLES” 


DR. G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART 
High Commissioner for Refugees 


“ E, the Peoples’’—those are the 

first three words of the Charter 
of the United Nations, which every- 
one should bear in 
mind on every, Oc- 
tober 24th. The de- 
cision to set up an 
international com- 
munity of States 
for the preservation 
of peace and the 
safeguarding of 
basic human rights 
for every human 
creature was taken 
by “the peoples” 
and what came out 
of it is therefore not “the United 
Governments” but “the United Na- 
tions.” 

In a war Governments have head- 
aches but peoples have misery. Gov- 
ernments worry but people die. It is 
always the broad masses of the com- 
mon man that bear the brunt of the 
burden in a war. That is why the 
peoples, as soon as peace has been 
restored, present to their Governments 
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the bill for their sufferings. In 1918 
they wrote “peace and security” on it, 
in 1945 they added “human rights.” 

They had learned a lesson in be- 
tween. The lesson was that there can 
be no lasting peace and no real secur- 
ity unless every human being enjoys 
certain basic rights, of which a man, 
as some American constitutional laws 
put it, “cannot divest his posterity.” 

Therefore, the big difference be- 
tween the old League of Nations and 
the present organization is that the 
latter has an “Economic and Social 
Council,” concerning itself especially 
with all the problems relating to 
human rights, economic development 
and social stability. There can be no 
doubt that “We, the Peoples” consider 
the work of that Council essential for 
the achievement of the aims of the 
United Nations. 

The peoples of the world want the 
United Nations to safeguard peace by 
safeguarding human rights. Therefore 
they want the United Nations to pro- 
tect all those who are unprotected 
and who have very few or none of 





the basic human rights which make 
a man feel that life is worth while 
living. And therefore, of all the people 
who “choose freedom” and who ex- 
pect that the free world will receive 
them with open hearts and doors, the 
refugees should be remembered on 
United Nations Day. 


The treatment of refugees by the 
United Nations is, in the eyes of 
“We, the Peoples,” the yardstick to 
measure the sincerity of the com- 
munity of States with regard to human 
rights. In that sense United Nations 
Day is Refugee Day. Care for refu- 
gees is application of the Charter and 
Obedience to the will of “We, the 
Peoples.” 





UNITY IS A FACT 


By JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 


HE political crisis of our times 

creates anxiety in all hearts. The 
world-wide nature of the crisis shows, 
however, that be- 
cause of the pro- 
gress of science, 
the speeding-up 
of communications, 
the movement 
of international ex- 
change, and the 
common need for 
food and raw ma- 
terials, the nations 
can no longer live 
unto themselves. 
Notwithstanding all 
trends towards autocracy, the unity 
of the world is a fact—a fact which 
demands powerful and_ universally 
recognized political institutions. 

Surrounded by threats born of 
nationalistic passion exasperated or 
fostered by economic and social in- 
equalities, the United Nations, while 
respecting the national sovereignty of 
every State, is endeavouring to main- 
tain or re-establish peace. It has 
already proved that in its case col- 
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lective security is not an idle phrase, 
but a moral obligation to act. It is 
its duty, indeed, to defend one of 
the foundations of the international 
order—respect for law, and to oppose 
any attempt to change that order by 
violence. 

But the United Nations looks 
beyond armed conflicts. It is essen- 
tially concerned with the future of 
peace. To this end, it seeks the im- 
mense resources which are indispens- 
able for the progress of under-devel- 
oped countries and for the assistance 
of populations ravaged by war. 

At its last session, the General 
Conference of UNESCO voted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the “Governments 
and National Commissions of Mem- 
ber States and national and interna- 
tional Organizations to intensify their 
efforts in support of the United 
Nations’ action and for the relief and 
rehabilitation of Korea.” The General 
Conference was thus confirming, in a 
particular case, the solemn engage- 
ment into which it entered to bind 
itself to the United Nations’ work 
for peace, when it declared last July 
that “the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
on request of the Security Council or 
the General Assembly will co-operate 





TESTED AND 
PROVED 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


IS the six years since the United 
Nations came into being as a work- 
ing organization, events have tested 
and proved the 
practical worth of 
the ideals upon 
which it was found- 
ed. 

The International 
Bank for Recon- 
struction and De- 
velopment is proud 
to be working with 
the United Nations 
toward the build- 
ing of a more se- 
cure and prosper- 
ous world. Through the Bank, 50 na- 
tions are putting money, skills and 
natural resources to work to produce 
more goods and a better way of 
life. 

On this anniversary, we salute the 
United Nations — an organization 
which in the midst of a_ troubled 
century gives us confidence that the 
family of nations can find ways to 
create richer lives for the world’s 
peoples. 
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with the United Nations in the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security and upon the request of 
the Security Council or the General 
Assembly will furnish information 
and emergency assistance for this 
purpose within the limits of compe- 
tence as defined by the Constitution 
and in accordance with budgetary 
provisions.” 

But peace will remain precarious 
so long as it is not founded upon 
international understanding, which in 
turn is promoted by loyal co-operation 
for the prosperity of all. In this com- 
mon task, of which the Technica! As- 
sistance Plan is one of the most 
striking aspects, UNESCO plays its part 
with enthusiasm, as do all the Spe- 
cialized Agencies in their own spheres, 
and in concert with one another. But 
technical assistance might well be in- 
effective unless accompanied by a vig- 
orous effort to improve education. For 
only a high standard of education and 
a wider diffusion of theoretical knowl- 
edge and technical training can en- 
able a people to draw from this as- 
sistance all the advantages it offers. 
Economic and social progress cannot, 
however, be separated from individual 
progress in freedom and culture, and 
therefore it is through their own ef- 
forts that the peoples of the world 
must make substantial and lasting im- 
provements in their conditions of life. 

Fundamental education, whose ob- 
ject is precisely to fight against ignor- 
ance in its most complete form, is 
therefore the necessary complement 
of technical assistance. It is no longer, 


indeed, a question of trying to de- 
feat ignorance, and the disease and 
poverty it brings in its train, by mere 
palliatives or by half-hearted assaults 
upon them. It is an operation on a 
world scale, proportionate to the dif- 
ficulty to be overcome, that UNESCO 
invites you to join, by deciding to set 
up within tweive years a world net- 
work of regional tundamental educa- 
tion centres. 

If we try to imagine the conditions 
of peace, not in glimpses, but, as we 
should, in the broad light of human 
destiny, we must reflect that the popu- 
lation of the world increases by five 
hundred million every thirty years. 
The three thousand million human be- 
ings who inhabit this world in the 
year 2,000 will have to be fed, clothed, 
housed and educated. They ought to 
be able to enjoy the human rights laid 
down in the Universal Declaration 
of 10 December 1948. What do we 
propose to do for them? Here we are 
dealing, not with imaginary specula- 
tions, but with the lives of our own 
children in less than fifty years’ time. 

Let us measure the causes of our 
present disputes against the reasons 
we have to unite in the face of prob- 
lems so vast! The future dictates our 
present duty. International co-opera- 
tion in all fields is not a generous and 
debatable aspiration. It is an urgent 
necessity for every single country. The 
United Nations summon all men to 
this task, which is not directed against 
everyone, but serves the interests of 
all peoples and respects the liberty 
of all. 





TO KEEP THE PEACE 


By DR. EDWARD WARNER 
President of the International Civil Aviation Organization Council 


NITED Nations Day 1951 again 
focusses the attention of. the 
world upon the United Nations, and 
ang ** upon its construc- 
‘ tive endeavors to 
keep the peace and 
to improve the lot 
of mankind. Un- 
doubtedly most at- 
tention will be de- 
voted to the situa- 
tion in Korea, and 
well it may for the 
action taken in 
Korea is without 
precedent in the at- 
tempt to provide 
world peace through collective secu- 
rity. 
Unfortunately, on concentration 
upon the battlefield there is grave 


danger of overlooking the vast work 
being done by the United Nations 
and by the specialized agencies as- 
sociated with it to remove the basic 
causes of war by improving economic 
conditions, by helping the peoples of 
the world to know one another better 
and to get along with one another 
better. 

Many of these less spectacular 
efforts are familiar as yet to only a 
small part of the general public. They 
are best exemplified in the expanded 
program for technical assistance, 
which is designed to bring to all na- 
tions the skills and the knowledge 
which all mankind has developed and 
which are essential for rapid economic 
improvement; and in which the inter- 
national civil aviation organization is 
proud to share, through training mis- 
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sions already at work in several of 
the numerous countries that have in- 
vited such assistance. 





HOLIDAY OF 
PEACE 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General of the International Labour 
Organization 


HIS is the sixth time in all of 

human history when men _ have 
had a chance to celebrate a nearly 
worldwide holiday 
of peace. 

For hundreds of 
years, men _ have 
been holding feasts 
and circuses’ in 
honour of military 
victories. But in the 
short space of six 
years, United Na- 
tions Day, the day 
of peace, has out- 
grown them all. 

This is as it 
should be. Just as the horrors of war 
have been multiplied a thousandfold 
as the result of human science, so has 
the yearning for peace increased with 
the advance of human intellect and 
education. 

I firmly expect a day will come 
when man’s intelligence will be ap- 
plied as effectively in preventing hu- 
man suffering as it now is spent de- 
vising implements of war. 

My reason for believing this is 
based on my experience at the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which works 
only in the interest of peace. We be- 
lieve, and we are producing daily 
proof, that men of good will on every 
continent can and do work together to 
erect the lasting kind of peace for 
which the ILo stands. In the short 
space of thirty-two years, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has 
given the world a code of international 
standards of work and social protec- 
tion which the member countries have 
recognized with more than one thous- 
and, two hundred ratifications. We 
have sent our experts into all parts 
of the world to help remove those 
causes of labour strife and economic 
want which are among the main 
causes of war. 

Like the United Nations and the 
other specialized agencies clustered 
around it, we are proud to take part 
in United Nations Day, 1951, and to 
urge the employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganisations as well as the governments 
and the peoples of the 65 member 
countries to join in this observance. 
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UNICEF—A TANGIBLE SERVICE 


By MAURICE PATE 
Executive Director of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


INCE the fall of 1947 when 
UNICEF’s first shipments of powd- 
ered milk began to move into the 
é field, the United 
e: Nations Children’s 
— Fund has reached 
with assistance of 
one form or an- 
another — _ sup- 
plementary feeding, 
clothing, or medical 
aid — over 30,- 
000,000 children in 
60 countries and 
territories in Eur- 
ope, Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, North 
Africa and Latin America. To the 
beneficiaries and their families this 
has represented a tangible service 
which, as one of the many efforts of 
the United Nations, has constructively 
improved their daily lives. 
UNICEF’s aid has been given in such 
a way as to stimulate national pro- 
grams for the welfare of children and 
to foster the principle of self-help. The 
governments or voluntary agencies 
within the assisted countries generally 
match UNICEF aid with at least an 
equivalent contribution in goods or 
services from the country’s own re- 
sources, Moreover, the programs un- 
dertaken are such that the countries 
assisted will tend to continue them 
independently after the need for in- 
ternational help has passed. In the 
meantime, experience in methods is 
being gained. School-lunch programs, 
for instance, have now received wide- 
spread acceptance as the most effec- 
tive and economical method of raising 
nutritional standards for large num- 
bers of children. Similarly, the medi- 
cal-aid programs undertaken in col- 
laboration with the World Health Or- 
ganization have set patterns for posi- 
tive and relatively inexpensive attack 
upon national scourges like tubercu- 
losis, malaria and yaws. 


Significant is the manner in which 
UNICEF’s work has been financed. 
Apart from some $32,000,000 of 
UNRRA residual assets, UNICEF has 
been wholly dependent on voluntary 
contributions from governments and 
individuals. Since its birth in Decem- 
ber, 1946, contributions and pledges 
totaling approximately $110,000,000 
have been received from 55 govern- 
ments, many having contributed on an 
annual basis. An additional $12,600,- 
000 has been given by private citi- 
zens of 42 countries and 21 non-self 
governing territories, mainly through 








United Nations Appeal for Children 
campaigns and other organized fund- 
raising. This broad basis of voluntary 
giving is the more interesting in the 
light of the fact that no contributor to 
UNICEF may specify where, or for 
what type of children, a contribution 
shall be utilized. The use of all re- 
sources is determined by the Fund’s 
26-nation Executive Board on the basis 
of greatest need and most effective 
use. The response of governments and 
peoples to this principle of giving for 
the benefit of children, irrespective of 
race, creed, nationality and politics, 
has been encouraging. 


It is likewise noteworthy that the 
working concept of the Fund has un- 
dergone development. Just four years 
after UNICEF was constituted for the 
primary purpose of bringing aid to 
children in countries that were vic- 
tims of aggression, the General As- 
sembly (in December, 1950) adopted 
a resolution emphasizing the necessity 
for continuing action to mitigate the 
sufferings of children in underdevelop- 
ed countries, as well as in countries 
devastated by war and other calam- 
ities. This broadening of the concept 
underlying UNICEF illustrates a larger 
point of paramount importance, that 
the United Nations is not merely the 
fulfillment of some static plan, but 
is something dynamic and alive which 
is growing and evolving. 


ALLEGIANCE TO 
GREAT PURPOSES 


By IVAR ROOTH 


Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund 


_ International Monetary Fund 
joins in the observance of United 
Nations ae 3 as an expression of al- 

poco legiance to _ the 
great purposes sym- 
bolized by the oc- 
casion. The Fund 
supports the Unit- 
ed Nations in the 
advancement of in- 
ternational cooper- 
ation, and it en- 
deavors to serve 
this cause through 
continued effort in 
the financial sphere 
outlined by the 
Fund’s Articles of Agreement. 
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A SUBSTANTIAL 
ADVANCE 


By ERIC WYNDHAM WHITE 
Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission 
of the International Trade Organization 


INCE last United Nations Day in 

October 1950, a further substantial 
advance has been made in the field of 
international com- 
merce. A large tar- 
iff conference has 
resulted in the posi- 
tive achievement of 
lowering tariff du- 
ties on a _ world- 
wide basis and of 
consolidating the 
results of the three 
postwar tariff con- 
ferences until 1954. 
The value of the 
General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade as an instrument 
of international co-operation dealing 
with commercial economic policy has 
again been demonstrated. Nevertheless 
the past year has seen the creation 
of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, a proposed specialized agency of 
the United Nations, indefinitely post- 
poned. My message on United Nations 
Day 1951.must therefore strike a note 
of regret. Whether the great labour 
that was devoted to the Havana Char- 
ter has been in vain remains to be 
seen. But there is no doubt that the 
experiment represented by the General 
Agreement has fully demonstrated its 
worth. I look towards 1952 in the ex- 
pectation that governments — despite 
the new economic problems which 
face them — will confirm their belief 
in the effectiveness of the Agreement 
and their determination to support it. 


TWO 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


By Dr. BROCK CHISHOLM 
Director-General of the World Health 
Organization 


HE concept of the United Nations 

is One that appeals to every think- 
ing person who has been brought into 
contact with the 
problems of _ the 
modern world. 
Anyone who has 
reached a certain 
stage of maturity 
doesn’t need to be 
convinced of the 
need and the ad- 
vantages of closer 
co-operation be- 
tween governments 
—not only to solve 
many common 
problems but to distribute more evenly 
throughout the world the techniques 
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at our disposal for making life more 
healthy, more secure, more comfor- 
table and more interesting. The section 
of humanity that accepts the stated 
and implied ideal of the United Na- 
tions includes men and women of 
every racial origin, every nationality, 
every religious persuasion and every 
economic group. For these people 
two very clear-cut responsibilities 
emerge, and United Nations Day is an 
excellent time to think about them— 
although it is obviously not the only 
day of the year on which they deserve 
consideration. 

The first of these is to help propa- 
gate the ideal — the nations united 
for the benefit of all. It is a not too 
difficult task for anyone who himself 
has come to the realization of the 
complex problems that face modern 
man. It requires only one step further 
to understand that he cannot solve 
these problems merely with the spir- 
itual and physical resources of any 
one group. 

The second responsibility is to see 
that the ideal is translated into prac- 


tical terms. I believe that this is easier 
than it sounds. He must of course 
resist the influence of leaders who mis- 
represent the deeply felt need of 
peoples for common action. More 
than this the protagonist of the Unit- 
ed Nations can take positive steps to 
realize his aims. He can support the 
attempts of this fledgling world or- 
ganization to bring about international 
order — an order that is an essential 
framework for constructive action. He 
can back up national participation in 
this effort. If the men who form our 
governments heard as much about the 
good things they do as about the 
things we don’t like, the political com- 
plexion of the world might be quite 
different. The man who wants to see 
the United Nations succeed can also 
give a helping hand to specific pro- 
grammes in his own or other coun- 
tries. For each man has his own part 
to play in building the United Nations. 
It will go up, like any solid structure 
not by putting the roof on first, but 
brick by brick from the ground by 
the effort of united peoples. 





AN IDEAL ROUTE sy or. custav swosopa 


Secretary-General of the World Meteorological Organization 


. is with very great pleasure that 
the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, the youngest of the interna- 
tional organizations, associates itself 
with the congratulations which its 
elder sisters address to the United 
Nations. It does so with the conviction 
that continued effort on the part of 
the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of peace represents a vital fac- 
tor. for the success of its own activi- 
ties. This is obvious because the 
maintenance of peace is as essential 
for international collaboration, as in- 
ternational collaboration is essential 
for the maintenance of peace. 

On the technical level, it has long 
been realized that national needs for 
meteorological information and fore- 
casts—needs created by the progress 
of civilization—open an ideal route 
for international technical collabora- 
tion. Almost eighty years ago the 
International Meteorological Organiza- 
tion took the initiative in instituting 
systematic collaboration of this type. 
It continued until last spring, when 
its functions were taken over by the 
World Meteorological Organization. 
The aims and responsibilities of the 
new Organization were expanded to 
take into account the greater demands 
today on meteorological service as 
well as recent scientific and technical 
progress. 

The importance of meteorology for 
aviation, maritime navigation, agri- 
culture, water control and utilization, 
public health, town development, etc., 
and at the same time, the importance 
for pure and applied meteorology of 


the development of scientific instruc- 
tion, of technical industries and of the 
telecommunications’ system, call for 
the closest possible collaboration 
between the World Meteorological 
Organization and the other interested 
international organizations. Nothing, 
therefore, was more natural for the 
Organization than to aspire to efficient 
and economical co-operation with the 
Specialized Agencies under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, by asking 
that it itself be affiliated with the 
United Nations as a_ Specialized 
Agency. 

The terrestrial atmosphere and 
atmospheric changes do not respect 
political frontiers. If countries wish to 
benefit from the advantages and pro- 
tect themselves from the _ incon- 
veniences of meteorological pheno- 
mena, they are obliged to co-operate 
continuously. The expanded program 
of United Nations technical assistance 
for under-developed countries will 
help greatly to fill spatial gaps in the 
world meteorological network. As for 
the gaps in time, an interruption of 
international meteorological co-opera- 
tion and even partial destruction of 
the national networks in time of war 
not only prejudices meteorological 
protection of peaceful human activi- 
ties, but also causes almost irreparable 
losses to science. 

May the World Meteorological 
Organization be permitted, therefore, 
to offer the United Nations—this 
rampart for peace—on the occasion 
of its birthday, its best wishes for 
fruitful and lasting activity. 
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EVERY MAN’S HOPE 


By NORRIS E. DODD 


Director-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization 


_ man’s hope that he and his 
family may enjoy in peace the 
most fundamental of freedoms — the 
freedom from want 
and the fear of 
want — must be 
the cornerstone of 
the structure of 
peace among peo- 
ples. 

The Food and 
Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the Unit- 
ed Nations was 
formed six years 
ago as a means 
through which na- 
tions might help each other in their 
common struggle to free their peoples 
of hunger and its companion evils. 
Sixty-six countries are now joined in 
this effort. While they can be proud 
of the progress made in six years, 
they have only begun the long fight 
against want. 

We therefore think of United Na- 
tions Day in 1951 as an occasion for 
reaffirmation of purpose, for rededica- 
tion to the task, for renewal of 
energy in carrying it on. Peace can- 
not be built upon hunger and misery. 





A VITAL SERVICE 


By LEON MULATIER 


Secretary-General of the International 
Telecommunication Union 


pty the last United Nations Day, 
the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union has put in another year of 
work to co-ordi- 
nate and develop 
international _ tele- 
communica- 
tion services. That 
work, involving as 
it does detailed col- 
laboration between 
the workers’ of 
more than 80 coun- 
tries in designing, 
laying and operat- 
ing complicated 
plants, is vital to 
human relations in the modern world. 

We are conscious of many every- 
day necessities only when we are 
deprived of them, and in fact much 
of the Union’s work goes on behind 
the scenes; but one has only to try 
to imagine life without telegraphs or 
telephones to appreciate the basic, if 
unobtrusive, character of this work. 

In the pursuit of its aims, the 
Union has continued to collaborate 
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more and more closely with the United 
Nations and with other specialized 
agencies, in particular with the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion and the organization which is to 
become the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. Re- 
cently the Union also had occasion to 
collaborate with the World Health 
Organization in arrangements designed 


to assure special treatment of interna- 
tional epidemiological telecommunica- 
tions of exceptional urgency. ITU 
decided this year to apply for partici- 
pation in the United Nations Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance. 

In congratulating the United Na- 
tions on its sixth birthday, I am 
happy to be able to give an assurance 
of the firm resolve of the Union to 
collaborate to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, within its own field, in promot- 
ing the objects of the Charter. 





RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 


By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 
Director-General of the International Refugee Organization 


HEN the International Refugee 

Organization began operations 
in the summer of 1947, it was respon- 
sible for the fate 
of approximately 
1,200,000 “Displac- 
ed Persons,” the 
last of that great 
horde of hapless 
humanity that was 
uprooted by the 
war and by the po- 
litical disturbances 
which _ followed. 
Most of them had 
been dragged from 
their homes and 
used as slave labor by the Nazis. By 
the time IRO came into existence, how- 
ever, postwar political events had 
transformed them from slaves into 
the hardly more enviable status of ref- 
ugees from political and religious per- 
secution. 

The Organization sought, by every 
humane and reasonable means, to re- 
patriate those who wished it — to 
send them back to the homes from 
whence they came. In the four years 
since July 1947, 72,423 have, in fact, 
been repatriated. Only force, how- 
ever, could have achieved the re- 
patriation of the vast majority, and 
the Organization has steadfastly re- 
fused to force anyone to go anywhere 
against his will. 

This left resettlement overseas or 
continued existence in the DP camps 
as the only practicable solution for 
most of those who came under the 
Organization’s care in 1947. Of the 
two alternatives, resettlement was 
clearly the better, and the Organiza- 
tion has devoted its greatest energies 
to this end. 

The results have exceeded our most 
optimistic expectations. By the time 
the IRO enters its final liquidation 
stage near the end of 1951, more than 
1,000,000 refugees will have been 
transported to and established in new 
homes in free countries all over the 
world. 





The last year, however, has been 
notable for much more than the mere 
numbers of formerly hopeless human 
beings who have thus found the op- 
portunity to build new lives and new 
homes with hope and promise and 
without fear. Two years ago, for in- 
stance, the IRO “population” included 
some 35,000 sick, disabled, and aged 
persons who required continuing care 
in institutions and for whom the fu- 
ture looked very bleak indeed. Since 
that time, and especially within the 
last year, arrangements have been con- 
cluded for the lifetime care of almost 
all of these, and I hope that all of 
them will have been provided for be- 
fore the IRO goes out of existence. 

Since the beginning of IRO opera- 
tions, the Organization has given as- 
sistance of one kind or another to 
more than 1,500,000 persons. When 
operations cease late in 1951 or early 
in 1952 (depending upon funds avail- 
able), approximately 400,000 “ref- 
ugees” who have not been re- 
settled overseas will remain in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. Most of these, 
however, will be those who have 
managed to establish new and satis- 
factory lives in their countries of pres- 
ent residence and who do not wish to 
migrate elsewhere. As refugees and 
stateless persons, lacking passports and 
the other normal requirements for le- 
gal existence, they will still require 
international protection. This has been 
provided for by the establishment last 
January of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. 

There will, of course, remain a cer- 
tain number of “Displaced Persons” 
who desire resettlement but for whom 
new homes will not have been found 
despite all of our efforts. This group 
probably will approximate 150,000. 
The majority of these, however, can- 
not be resettled under present circum- 
stances, and could not be even if the 
IRO were to continue beyond its al- 
lotted span. 

The problem of “Displaced Persons” 
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with which the IRO was established to 
deal will, therefore, have been solved 
as completely as it can be solved by 
the time the Organization closes its 
doors. But this does not mean that 
there will then be no “refugee prob- 
lem.” Unhappily, the refugee is a 
characteristic product of the kind of 
world conflict we are now witnessing. 
There are many refugees in the world 
for whom the IRO has never been re- 
sponsible, and their numbers increase 
from day to day and from week to 
week. They will continue to increase. 

The pressure of this and related 
problems, and particularly the two- 
sided problem of over-population in 
Europe on the one hand and acute 
shortage of manpower in other parts 
of the world on the other, has resulted 
in another of the major developments 
in this final year of IRo’s history. 
Member governments have turned to 
the Organization to carry out their 
own specific migration plans on a re- 
imbursable basis. These additional op- 
erations have been of benefit to the 
countries concerned, to the migrants 
themselves, and to the IRO, which has 
been enabled because of them to main- 
tain a larger and more flexible proc- 
essing and shipping organization for 
the movement of refugees than other- 
wise would have been possible. 

I cannot end this final United Na- 
tions Day report on the activities of 
the IRO without adding a_ heartfelt 
tribute on behalf of the Displaced 
Persons and of the Organization’s de- 
voted international staff to the Gov- 
ernments, the many voluntary so- 
cieties, and the thousands of indi- 
viduals and groups throughout the 
world that have sustained and _ par- 
ticipated in this great enterprise and 
whose unfailing co-operation and sup- 
port have made it both the greatest 
and the most successful example of 
world co-operation in peacetime his- 
tory. 

It is a tragic commentary on our 
times, however, that even as this ef- 
fort in human salvage was being 
brought to a successful conclusion, ag- 
gression should have fallen once more 
upon the world and left us a new 
heritage of destruction and human 
suffering. I refer, of course, to Korea. 

The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency was created by vote 
of the General Assembly in December 
1950, at a time when the war seemed 
almost ended and it was assumed 
that the task of peaceful reconstruc- 
tion could begin immediately. For 
this purpose, the Assembly authorized 
the expenditure of $250,000,000 in 
the first year of operations. 

It is impossible at this time to 
predict when the military situation in 
Korea will make possible the initiation 
of a large-scale reconstruction pro- 
gram. All that can be said now is 
that such a program cannot begin un- 
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til a sufficiently stable peace has been 
established. The controlling factor is 
the extreme shortage in South Korea 
of adequate seaports and inland trans- 
portation facilities. As long as aggres- 
sion continues on the present scale, 
these facilities must of necessity be 
controlled by the military and used 
in large part to meet military re- 
quirements. 

This is the determining factor which 
underlies the agreement I have con- 
cluded, as United Nations Agent-Gen- 
eral for Korea, with the Unified Com- 
mand. Under this agreement, UNKRA’s 
operations are to be carried out in 
two phases: 

1. During the first phase, which will 
continue until the conclusion of 
hostilities, the United Nations Com- 
mand under General Ridgway will 
be responsible, as it has been in the 
past, for all relief in Korea and for all 
short-term economic aid essential to 
military operations. UNKRA is respon- 
sible during this phase for long-range 
planning and preparations for a broad 
reconstruction program, for technical 
assistance to the Korean Government, 
and for any projects in the field of 
economic aid which can be executed 
without interfering with military oper- 
ations. This phase, during which 
UNKRA’s activities are and must be 
confined within narrow limits, will 
end by agreement between General 
Ridgway, the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, and myself. 
War being what it is, only the ag- 
gressors can predict when this may be. 

2. During the second phase UNKRA 
will assume full responsibility for all 
relief and reconstruction. 

This does not mean, however, that 
nothing is now being done for the 
Korean people. As I have pointed 
out, the United Nations Command is 
now responsible for relief and short- 
term economic aid. Considering the 
limitations of facilities which I have 
described, General Ridgway and the 
United Nations Command have done 
a magnificent job in this respect. While 
fighting an extremely hard and bitter 
war with their right hand, they have 
been and are conducting a monument- 
al program of relief and aid with their 
left. In fact, the amount of money 
already expended for this program 
alone in Korea has been larger than 
the total sum authorized for expendi- 
ture by UNKRA in the first year of 
operations. In general, support for 
this program has come from the same 
sources and in approximately the same 
proportion as has the support for the 
United Nations forces in the field. In 
addition, however, substantial relief 
contributions have come not only 
from governments but from voluntary 
societies in many parts of the world. 

Despite the severe limitations I have 





outlined and the shortage of funds 
available, we have pressed vigorously 
ahead to build up a basic UNKRA staff, 
to get under way as many projects 
of concrete assistance as possible with- 
in the terms of our agreement, and to 
prepare for the quick and effective 
execution of a long-term reconstruc- 
tion program as soon as the military 
situation permits. 

This program is being designed now 
to help the Korean people help them- 
selves, not to impose any preconcep- 
tion of our own as to what is good 
for them or to dictate a pattern into 
which the Korean people are expected 
to fit. I believe this is consonant with 
the spirit of the United Nations, and I 
doubt that any other approach can 
achieve the purpose of the United 
Nations in Korea. 

Very few nations in history have 
experienced such complete destruction 
and desolation as Korea. Because of 
this, I have been all the more im- 
pressed by the fortitude and the in- 
domitable spirit of the Korean people. 
They have suffered indescribably, but 
they are amazingly strong and hopeful 
for the future. If we of the United 
Nations follow through and_ give 
them the confidence, the support, and 
the encouragement they deserve, I am 
confident that they will show them- 
selves to be more than worthy of it. 
Indeed, I am convinced that only in 
this way can we consolidate the suc- 
cess of United Nations arms against 
aggression and eventually turn back 
the world-wide tide of fear. 





AN IMPORTANT 
FOUNDATION 


By Dr. F. HESS 


Director of the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union 


OOD international postal relations 
are one of the most important 
foundations of all international co- 
operation. For 77 
years, the Univer- 
sal Postal Union 
has constantly de- 
veloped and im- 
proved _ them. 
Now it is happy 
to work in this 
field with the 
United Nations 
- and its specialized 
agencies, with 
which it has the 
most cordial relationship. 

On the occasion of the sixth anni- 
versary of the United Nations I ex- 
press my most sincere wishes for com- 
plete success in the accomplishment of 
its chief task: the maintenance of 
world peace. 
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The Work of the 13th Session 


of the Economic and Social Council 





HE thirteenth session of the Eco- 

nomic and Social Council marked 
a pause in its activities. This pause 
has followed one year of preliminary 
organization and five years during 
which the Council has dealt with the 
vast field of work assigned to it by 
Chapter IX of the Charter. Indeed, 
e ie the Council has 
so far devoted it- 
self essentially to 
formulating meas- 
ures for improv- 
ing world living 
standards or for 
avoiding the re- 
currence of catas- 
trophes such as 
the great eco- 
nomic crisis 
which preceded 
the Second World 
At its thirteenth session the 
did not initiate any great 





War. 
Council 
new project, but it devoted itself to 
a detailed review of projects on hand 


and to an evaluation of the results 
achieved. The Council also made a 
detailed review of its own organization 
and functioning as well as those of its 
subsidiary organs — a subject dealt 
with by the Secretary of the Council 
in a separate article in this issue of 
the Bulletin. 

Differences of opinion between the 
so-called East and West and between 
other groups of states on the imple- 
mentation of a number of undertak- 
ings were once again acutely and 
vehemently reaffirmed. However, the 
unanimous accord of all countries on 
improving the lot of all peoples should 
eventually make general agreement 
possible. 

Differences of opinion have in many 
instances been mainly concerned with 
the timing for implementing the deci- 
sions taken and with the methods of 
implementation. In varying degrees 
the differences were also concerned 
with procedures and with subsidiary 
issues. 

In this unanimity as to the substance 
I see positive reason to believe that the 
day will come when all countries will 
realize that, in this second half of the 
twentieth century, aggression cannot 
succeed, when the present cold war 
will be but a thing of the past, and 
when a truly new era will dawn for 
the world. 


That must be possible, because the 
Council has, in the last five years 
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proved: that it can carry out effective 
work for the organization of interna- 
tional collaboration; and that it is 
playing a role of primary importance 
in international action for the eco- 
nomic development of the under-de- 
veloped countries, and in the fields of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
war-devastated countries, of aid to 
refugees, of aid to indigent children, 
and of increasing food production. It 
has shown that it is possible to make 
great progress in promoting respect 
for freedoms and fundamental human 
rights. It has shown that its initiative 
in facilitating and speeding up inter- 
national trade has resulted in a meas- 
ure of success. It has proved that it 
is not an academic organ, and that it 
could direct and orient great co-opera- 
tive efforts for bringing about eco- 
nomic and social progress and safe- 
guarding the dignity of the human 
being. 

At its thirteenth session, the Coun- 
cil approached the study of such 
urgent and concrete problems as 
financial assistance for under-de- 
veloped regions, the fight against 
famine and slavery, the need for 
launching agrarian reforms, the fight 
against trusts and cartels and the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs. 


TOWARD CONCERTED ACTION. Through 
its work in the field of co-ordination 
and concentration of effort and in 
setting up priorities, the Council has 
in the course of the session made 
notable progress, for it has thereby 
discharged one of the most im- 
portant tasks assigned to it by the 
Charter, namely, that of co-ordinating 
international action in the economic 
and social fields. Partly due to this 
work of the Council, it may be stated 
that all countries of the world which 
may fall victim to unforeseen catas- 
trophes, such as earthquakes, floods 
and crop failures, can receive co-ordi- 
nated assistance by the different ele- 
ments of the vast machinery which 
constitutes the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies: Food supplies, 
medical services, experts and_ tech- 
nicians can be speedily sent to the 
svot. It is fortunate that the Council, 
while introducing certain organiza- 
tional changes, has unanimously de- 
cided to continue the regional eco- 
nomic commissions. These bodies are 
rendering concrete services to the re- 
gions falling within their scope and 
play an effective part in world eco- 
nomic co-operation. 





The Council must also be con- 
gratulated for rejecting the idea of a 
financial ceiling on expenditures in- 
curred by United Nations work in the 
economic and social field. The Char- 
ter, it must be emphasized, lays down 
that this work is of primary import- 
ance for maintaining peace and friend- 
ly and peaceful relations between na- 
tions. International collaboration in 
this field is still in its infancy, as is 
natural, since it has been in existence 
for only five or six years. To interrupt 
it at this stage would show a complete 
lack of foresight. It is enough to 
imagine the psychological effect of 
such a measure On the four-fifths of 
humanity which stands in urgent need 
of this international co-operation and 
which at the same time sees billions 
of dollars being spent on armaments. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION. Thanks to 
the information at its disposal—infor- 
mation more complete than any other 
institution, public or private, national 
or international, has as yet been able 
to compile—the Council could discuss 
the world economic situation thor- 
oughly. The discussions begun at 
Santiago had made clear the need for 
increasing production to overcome the 
dangerous shortages of raw materials, 
food supplies and other essential con- 
sumer goods. At Geneva, it was 
possible to verify the fact that a num- 
ber of countries have succeeded to a 
marked degree in expanding their pro- 
duction and that, thanks to various 
other measures, they have made 
progress towards an equitable distribu- 
tion of various kinds of essential 
goods. The debates did, however, re- 
veal the existence at the present time 
of serious shortages and strong infla- 
tionary pressures throughout the entire 
world. 


On the other hand, many coun- 
tries are faced with a triple problem— 
that of carrying out their own social 
and economic development programs 
and contributing to the development 
of under-developed countries while at 
the same time proceeding with the 
defence program which they consider 
essential for their own security, and 
for collective security. In order to 
eliminate inflationary measures, it is 
obviously necessary to reduce inter- 
national political tension. But it is 
equally certain that these countries can 
and must take immediate measures to 
increase production, especially of 
capital goods necessary for the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. That is why the Council has 
urged Member countries to continue 
their efforts in this direction and that 
is why it has especially recommended 
that industrialized countries, in the 
light of the over-riding needs of de- 
fence, make every possible effort to 
ensure that their own supply problems 
are not permitted to retard the de- 
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velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Today the expanded technical as- 
sistance program, established in 1949, 
is a reality. No mere statistics can 
indicate the full significance which this 
program has for under-developed 
countries; nor can such statistics 
describe the important result of the 
assistance given to develop their health 
and educational services, to improve 
their agricultural and industrial meth- 
ods and to re-organize their fiscal and 
public administration systems. With 
the advice of and training by experts 
and with the opportunities for study 
abroad afforded to their own nationals, 
these countries are now acquiring the 
means and the knowledge to enable 
them in the future to train their own 
personnel and to carry out their own 
economic development programs suc- 
cessfully. We can say that this tech- 
nical assistance program, which is 
both an inspiration and a living reality, 
will lead countries now  under-de- 
veloped to concentrate efforts on their 
own economic and social development. 
The program is an expression of the 
concept of mutual assistance and offers 
possibilities of ever-growing interna- 
tional ¢ollaboration. We have reason 
to hope-that future generations will 
reap advantages which cannot yet be 
evaluated and that they will regard the 
launching of this program as one of 
great steps forward towards raising 
living standards for all, towards 
prosperity, and towards peace. 


FINANCING. The Council has also made 
a thorough study of another aspect of 
economic development, namely, that 
of financing. In connection with this, 
there were long discussions on the rec- 
ommendations of a group of experts 
who suggested the creation of a new 
international finance corporation for 
encouraging the financing of private 
enterprise in under-developed coun- 
tries. On this, the Council asked the 
International Bank to study the pos- 
sible contribution which such a body 
could make to the general scheme. The 
other proposal, for the setting up of 
an international fund or development 
authority to give external grant assist- 
ance, was neither accepted nor rejected 
in principle. The Council merely asked 
the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the International Bank and other 
competent specialized agencies, to 
formulate a series of practical methods 
for dealing with the problem of finan- 
cial assistance in the form of grants. 
Personally, and also as President of 
the Council, I am disappointed that 
the Council did not do more to give 
effect to the experts’ recommendations. 
The General Assembly charged the 
Council with “studying practical meth- 
ods” for increasing the flow of capital 
for financing the economic develop- 
ment programs of the under-developed 
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countries. I believe, that the Council 
has not altogether fulfilled its task in 
this respect. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS. In the social field, 
the results achieved by the Council 
during the session are, in my opinion, 
deceptive. There is a risk of develop- 
ing a tendency to relegate this part of 
the Council’s mandate to a secondary 
position. The solutions to several so- 
cial problems were either not precise 
enough or else postponed. Moreover, 
the Council’s subsidiary organs, which 
have performed preparatory work in 
the social field, are- now, as a result 
of the decisions on the reorganization 
of the Council, to meet only once 
every two years. These decisions af- 
fect the Social Commission, the Pop- 
ulation Commission and the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 

In contrast, there must be men- 
tioned the achievements of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, which is doing concrete 
and important work benefiting mil- 
lions of children throughout the world. 

It is equally important to welcome 
the Council’s decisions to stop the 
alarming recrudescence of illicit traffic 
in narcotics which is causing real 
anxiety to governments and interna- 
tional authorities. 


HUMAN RIGHTS. It is painful to state that 
the Council at this session, not only 
did not make progress in the field of 
fundamental human rights, but has 
even retrogressed. The International 
Covenant on Human Rights is not 
ready. Working out the Convention 
on Freedom of Information has had 
to be practically given up. Further, 
the Council has decided to discon- 
tinue the Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press, 
and the Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 

It is true that provision has been 
made for methods of carrying on their 
work. These two bodies were, how- 
ever, the only ones within the United 
Nations which were in a position to 
deal with the problems concerned. 
And the Council decided to discon- 
tinue them at a time when there has 
actually been a recrudescence of racial 
discrimination in some countries and 
when freedom of information is losing 
ground every day. 


THE FUTURE. I believe that the Council 
cannot in the future restrict itself 
merely to certifying that such and 
such a country is prepared to take part 
in some international scheme and just 
to formulating recommendations ac- 
cordingly. On the contrary, its duty is 
to make clear to its members, notably 
the Great Powers, what in its judg- 
ment is the appropriate course to take 
and the appropriate solution for an 
important international problem. The 


role of the Council is to convince and 
to persuade and, in the general in- 
terest, to demonstrate the necessity 
and the opportunity of a determined 
course of action, taking into account 
all political and economic factors 
which come to its notice through the 
opinions of its members or from other 
sources. 

Thus the greatest responsibility in 
the work of the Council rests with gov- 
ernments, and they should not forget 
that allowing the immediate national 
interest to take precedence over inter- 
national interest leads to very grave 
damage to the prestige and efficacy of 
the United Nations. Finally, responsi- 
bility for the lack of response to our 
efforts lies with the peoples themselves. 
If the Council could benefit from ef- 
fective popular support, it would very 
often be able to give an irresistible 
push to international action. 

It is impossible to advance along the 
road to peace if the responsible leaders 
in all the countries, notably the Great 
Powers, are not aware that the Char- 
ter’s provisions on raising living stand- 
ards and respect for human dignity 
have as much value as those which 
concern collective security. If the es- 
sential function of the United Nations 
is to maintain the peace of the world, 
its essential task extends also to eco- 
nomic and social co-operation. 

It is impossible to achieve peace 
unless all the provisions of the Char- 
ter are fully implemented. 


| AUTHOR’S GIFT TO MR. LIE | 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO, 
Phillipines Secretary for Foreign Affairs, per- 
manent representative of the Philippines to 
the United Nations, and a former President 
of the General Assembly, presenting a copy 
of his novel, “The United,’ to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Trygve Lie. 
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New Organization Changes 
Of Economic and Social Council 


T its thirteenth session which 

closed in Geneva recently, the 
Economic and Social Council took the 
opportunity to review both its own 
functioning and that of the network of 
subsidiary bodies which it had set up 
in its first six years of life. More than 
a score in number, together with the 
Council itself these bodies represent 
the largest growth of active arrange- 
ments for international co-operation 
to come into being under the Charter. 
The Council worked on the basis of 
reports from its Ad Hoc Committee, 
which had studied the whole subject 
thoroughly earlier in the year. (See 
BULLETIN, April 15, 1951, page 384). 


The Council is designed to function 
as a world-wide forum and organ for 
making recommen- 
dations to govern- 
ments in the econo- 
mic and social fields. Given the im- 
mense volume of business pouring into 
it from all quarters of the world, on 
sO many various subjects, and the 
consequent necessity of isolating the 
important issues, it is clear that every- 
thing possible has to be done to make 
sure that business reaches the Council 
in a well-prepared state and that Mem- 
ber governments have adequate time 
to study it. Great importance was also 
attached in the discussions to facilitat- 
ing a high level of representation of 
governments; and the view was ex- 
pressed that the Council stood to 
benefit from arrangements which al- 
lowed Ministers concerned with partic- 
ular questions on the agenda to 
attend as well as permanent repre- 
sentatives. The Council also devoted 
much attention to the administrative 
considerations which lie behind its 
annual program of conferences, and 
an effort was made to spread the 
work-load over the year in a pattern 
which would best facilitate the opera- 
tions of all the international organiza- 
tions concerned. 

The majority of members thought 
that these objects would be best served 
by retaining in principle the present 
arrangement of two regular sessions a 
year. The Ad Hoc Committee had sug- 
gested three sessions, of which the 
first two were to be of a specialized 
character, one on social and the other 
On economic subjects. However, some 
of the objects which the Ad Hoc 
Committee wished to achieve were 
secured by the Council’s decision that 
the second regular session of the year 


The Council’s own 
organization 
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should not be closed before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but should be resumed 
towards the end of the General Assem- 
bly, or soon afterwards. This resumed 
session will decide how questions 
referred to the Council by the General 
Assembly should be handled. It will 
also plan the basic program of work 
for the following year. Owing to the 
unusually late opening of the General 
Assembly in Paris, it will only be 
possible to carry out this idea partially 
this year; but the Council decided it 
was better to make a start with it as 
soon as possible. 

A very far reaching scheme regard- 
ing the agenda was adopted — one 
which, for an international body with 
terms of reference and powers of an 
omnibus character like the Council’s, 
is of an unprecedented character. 
Each year, the Council will plan its 
basic program of work and calendar 
of conferences, including conferences 
of its subsidiary organizations, for the 
following year. Moreover, at each 
regular session, it will in future settle 
the detailed provisional agenda for 
the following session. (Appropriate 
provision is, of course, made for 
urgent late items). 

The next important change made is 
that, in future, so far as possible, 
Major economic items will be con- 
centrated in the first regular session of 
the year, in April, the greater bulk of 
the major social and human rights 
questions falling in the second regular 
session, in July-August. This change 
is particularly related to the desire to 
facilitate the attendance of Ministers 
and experts concerned with particular 
questions, as is the decision to fix so 
far as possible dates for related groups 
of items in advance. 

The Council also decided that major 
items would normally be discussed in 
plenary session. Other procedural 
proposals designed to control or limit 
the amount of debate taking place in 
plenary Council on questions which 
had already been examined by com- 
mittees of the whole aroused keen dif- 
ferences of opinion, and in the end 
were not adopted. 


In the main, the discussions under 
this heading were concerned with the 
best methods of 
carrying out the 
mandate of the 
Council in its different branches 
rather than with questions as to the 


Functional commissions 
and sub-commissions 


proper content of the work. How- 
ever, in some cases, a minority of 
members took the view that certain 
activities should cease as being con- 
cerned with matters within the internal 
jurisdiction of States. The weight of 
opinion proved to be in favor of 
retaining the present Commission 
structure. As in the case of the Coun- 
cil itself, much attention was given to 
the means of ensuring thorough prep- 
aration of work for the Commissions, 
and the arrangements contemplate 
that the Divisions of the Secretariat 
will be enabled to devote a greater 
proportion of their time than at 
present to this side of their responsi- 
bilities. 

Taking the Commissions individual- 
ly, the Council decided that: 

@ the Human Rights Commission 
and the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs should be continued in their 
present form, with annual sessions, 
through 1954; 

@ the Statistical, Fiscal, Transport 
and Communications, Social, Popula- 
tion and Status of Women Commis- 
sions should normally meet on a bien- 
nial basis instead of annually; these 
commissions are to be continued in 
their present form, except that the 
number of members of the Status of 
Women Commission is increased from 
fifteen to eighteen, and of the Popula- 
tion Commission from twelve to 
fifteen; 

® the Economic, Employment and 
Development Commission should be 
discontinued; 

® the Sub-Commissions on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press, 
on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, and on 
Statistical Sampling should hold one 
more meeting each and then be dis- 
continued. 


The points most closely argued in 
this scheme were the discontinuance of 
the Economic, Employment and Devel- 
opment Commission and (after one 
more meeting each) of the two sub- 
commissions of the Commission on 
Human Rights. In the case of the 
Economic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission, a compromise was 
arrived at by which the Council will 
hold each year two series of special 
meetings, one concerned with the 
question of economic development and 
one with that of full employment, 
these being the main subjects with 
which the Commission was concerned. 
In the case of the two Human Rights 
sub-commissions, the Council decided 
to conduct special enquiries among 
Member states concerning the ways 
in which these parts of the work of 
the Council might most effectively be 
pursued. The results of these enquiries 
will be considered by the Council next 
year. 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Anglo-Iranian 


Oil Question 


Before Security Council 


1. Complaint Admitted to Agenda 


HE Security Council decided on 

October 1 to consider the United 
Kingdom’s complaint against Iran. 
Then, after hearing the opening state- 
ment by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, it 
adjourned discussion for ten days to 
enable Iran’s representatives to reach 
New York. 

Specifically, Britain complained 
that the Iranian Government had 
failed to comply with the provisional 
measures indicated by the Internation- 
al Court of Justice and proposed that 
the Council call on Iran to act in all 
respects in conformity with those 
measures, in particular, to permit the 
staff affected by the recent expulsion 
orders, or its equivalent, to continue 
to reside at Abadan. 

At the outset, there was some dis- 
cussion as to whether the Council 
should include the complaint in its 
agenda. The U.S.S.R. took the position 
that the actions taken or contemplated 
by Iran were essentially within its 
domestic jurisdiction and that Council 
consideration of such matters as the 
nationalization of the oil industry, 
the activities of foreign industrial 
concerns there, or the presence of 
foreign citizens would constitute inter- 
ference and a gross violation of the 
sovereign rights of the Iranian people. 

Yugoslavia thought likewise, Dr. 
Ales Bebler making the point that one 
organ of the United Nations could 
not be bound by the decision of an- 
other on competence and stating that 
the fact that the Court itself had said 
that its interim order did not prejudge 
the question of jurisdiction indicated 
that it had grave doubts on this point. 


POSITIONS RESERVED. The eight other 
representatives who spoke approved 
inclusion of the item, most of them 
specifically stating that they reserved 
their position on the Council’s com- 
petence in the matter or on the 
substance of the complaint. 

Thus Ecuador and Turkey con- 
sidered that the Council could hardly 
refuse to consider any matter which 
a Member state felt contained a 
danger or a threat to international 
peace and security, especially a 
situation such as this which it. was 
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generally known might increase the 
danger to peace. 

In the view of the United States, 
the question of whether the matter 
was within the domestic jurisdiction 
of Iran depended on a consideration 
of the very substance of the question. 
Clearly the dispute might lead to in- 
ternational disturbance, and it was im- 
portant that in any such case the 
Council should place it /is pendens “in 
order to bring to bear upon the parties 
concerned those restraints and self- 
disciplines which have always been 
regarded as appropriate and necessary 
to the carrying out of justice while a 
dispute is in lis pendens.” 

France argued that the divergence 
of views indicated the need for a 
debate. India and China felt that, even 
for deciding its competence, the Coun- 
cil should have all the facts before it. 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang wanted it clearly un- 
derstood, however, that at any stage 
in the discussion any member or any 
state invited to participate could take 
the position that the matter was one 
of domestic jurisdiction. He hoped 
that, after discussion, the Council or 
individual members might help the 
parties to a settlement. However, Dr. 
Tsiang felt that the question was not 
one of peace and security, but one 
of property, although a very impor- 
tant piece of property. ‘Neither party, 


he believed, would resort to force. 

The Netherlands representative, Dr. 
J. M. A. H. Luns, argued that the 
Council was in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the Court. It was not then 
being asked to pronounce on_ the 
merits of the case. The Court, the 
greatest authority on matters of 
competence, had, in the same posi- 
tion, indicated interim measures while 
reserving decision on its jurisdiction to 
deal with the merits of the case. 

While contending, on legal grounds, 
that the Council had the power to 
deal with this particular case, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb agreed that the 
question of competence could, if neces- 
sary, be argued later. He also recalled 
the statement of the four sponsoring 
powers at San Francisco that no 
individual member could alone pre- 
vent consideration of a question 
brought to the Council under what 
was now Article 35 of the Charter. 

Just before the vote, Dr. Bebler 
suggested that Iran might be invited 
to participate not on the agenda item 
but on whether the agenda should be 
adopted: a procedure which would 
be in the spirit of the practice of the 
General Assembly. On this, Sir Glad- 
wyn replied that it would be extremely 
bad precedent to invite a non-member 
to help the Council make up its mind 
on a procedural question such as the 
adoption of the agenda. 

Dr. Bebler did not submit a formal 
motion on his suggestion, and the 
Council adopted the agenda by nine 
votes in favor, with the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia voting against. Dr. Ali 
Gholi Ardalan, of Iran, was then 
invited to take a seat at the Council 
table. 


IRANIAN STATEMENT. Then followed Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb’s opening statement of 
Britain’s case (see next page), at the 
conclusion of which Dr. Ardalan 
spoke briefly. The Iranian representa- 
tive expressed surprise that the United 
Kingdom should have brought a com- 


BEFORE THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING: (left to right) Ernest A. Gross, of the United States; 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom; Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, of Iran; Joao Carlos Muniz, 
of Brazil, President of the Council for October; and Warren R. Austin, of the United States. 
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plaint to the Council based on the pro- 
visional measures indicated by the 
Court. 

“The Iranian Government,” he said, 
“has contested the Court’s competence 
in the matter and has consequently 
withdrawn its declaration accepting 
the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction, 
and has communicated its decision to 
all the Members of the United Na- 
tions through the Secretary-General. 

“I am all the more surprised be- 
cause the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment has recognized the principle of 
the nationalization of the oil industry 
in Iran according to a formula ac- 
cepted by both parties, and in fact did 
so after the Court had indicated the 
provisional measures on which this 
complaint is based.” 

Iran therefore believed that there 
was no ground for discussion of the 
question in the Council, but if the 
Council decided to examine the 
question, Iran wanted to show cause 
why the complaint should be rejected. 


Since at least ten days would be re- 
quired for the representatives of Iran 
to reach New York, Dr. Ardalan 
asked for an adjournment of the dis- 
cussion for that length of time. 

While regarding the matter as 
urgent, Sir Gladwyn agreed that there 
must be some delay, although he 
pressed for as brief a postponement as 
possible. Several suggestions were 
made on this, and it was finally agreed 
to adjourn discussion until October 11, 
with discretion granted to the Presi- 
dent to call a meeting at an earlier 
date if possible. 

Some representatives had interpreted 
Dr. Ardalan’s statement to mean that 
his Prime Minister, Dr. Mossadegh, 
was coming to New York, but Dr. 
Ardalan emphasized that, while he 
hoped that Dr. Mossadegh would 
come, he had not said that he would. 
(Dr. Mossadegh arrived in New York 
on October 8, and a meeting of the 
Council was later called for October 
ES:3 


2 The Case for the United Kingdom 


6 T“HE plain fact is that, by a 

series of insensate actions, the 
Iranian Government is causing a 
great enterprise, the proper function- 
ing of which is of immense benefit not 
only to the United Kingdom and Iran 
but also to the whole free world, to 
grind to a stop; unless this process is 
promptly checked, the whole of the 
free world will be much poorer and 
weaker, including the deluded Iranian 
people themselves.” 

With this opening remark, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb introduced the United 
Kingdom case. The crux of the matter 
as he put it was that it was intolerable 
that one party to a case before the 
International Court should be allowed 
to flout the findings and impose its 
will unilaterally. One of the basic 
principles of the United Nations is to 
establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained. 
If Iran is allowed to continue on its 
present path, a grave step towards 
anarchy in international affairs would 
have been taken. Iran’s action expell- 
ing the remaining oil staff was entirely 
contrary to the principles of interna- 
tional law and was, besides, creating 
an inflammatory situation which 
might well be a threat to peace. 

In the past, Sir Gladwyn continued, 
such a situation would have been 
settled by force, and “some would 
say that, confronted with the present 
situation, this is what His Majesty’s 
Government ought to do in the inter- 
ests of the world community as a 
whole.” But the United Kingdom 
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based its whole policy on the United 
Nations Charter which lays down that 
international problems must, if pos- 
sible, be solved by peaceful negotia- 
tions. Hence the resort to the Security 
Council and the draft resolution which 
stated the obvious facts and called on 
Iran to act in conformity with the 
provisional measures laid down by the 
Court and, in particular, to permit the 
continued residence of the oil com- 
pany’s staff at Abadan. 


BACKGROUND. Sir Gladwyn then nar- 
rated the story of the Anglo-Iranian 
Company from the first grant of the 
concession in 1901 to W. K. D’Arcy. 
The terms of that arrangement were 
certain payments in cash and shares 
and 16 per cent of the net profits. 
Iran’s income varied with the profits. 
It fell sharply during the slump of the 
thirties, and, in November 1932, the 
Iranian Government, after “an organ- 
ized and abusive press campaign,” 
declared the concession cancelled. 
The United Kingdom took the mat- 
ter to the League of Nations, but 
before it could be heard, a new 
agreement was negotiated in 1933, 
which enabled Iran to participate in 
the Company’s profits during good 
years with protection during bad years 
by a fixed payment per ton of oil. 
Article 22 of the agreement provided 
for arbitration, one arbitrator to be 
appointed by each party and an 
umpire to be chosen by the two 
arbitrators. If one of the parties did 
not appoint an arbitrator within sixty 
days of being asked to do so, the 
other party could request the Presi- 


dent or Vice-President of the then 


Permanent Court of International 
Justice to nominate a sole arbitrator. 
The Court agreed to accept this 
funtion. 


NO DURESS. This agreement was nego- 
tiated personally with his late Imperial 
Majesty, Reza Shah Pahlevi. If, as 
the present Government alleged, force 
was applied, it must have been the late 
Shah who was coerced. That ruler, on 
whom the Government recently con- 
ferred the title of “The Great,” was 
apparently considered a coward and 
a traitor to his country: a surprising 
accusation which did not increase 
confidence, Sir Gladwyn added, in 
the present Government’s judgment 
or motives. 


NEW TERMS REJECTED. In the spring of 
1948, on complaints from the Iranian 
Government, the Company freely 
agreed to enter into negotiations, and, 
in July 1949, a Supplemental Oil 
Agreement, which revised financial 
terms of the 1933 concession in favor 
of the Iranian Government, was drawn 
up and signed by the Iranian Minister 
of Finance, subject to ratification by 
the Majlis. The agreement would have 
doubled Iran’s income for 1948-1950, 
no less than £76.66 million instead of 
£38.67 million, but its highly advan- 
tageous terms were never properly 
explained to the public or Parliament, 
and the Majlis failed to ratify. The 
minority group of the National front 
began openly threatening the lives of 
anyone inside and outside the Majlis 
who favored the Supplemental Agree- 
ment. A campaign for nationalization 
was started on those lines. 

Thereupon the United Kingdom 
Government informed the Iranian 
Government that, under articles 21 
and 26 of the existing 1933 agree- 
ment, the concession could not legal- 
ly be terminated by an act such as 
nationalization. Simultaneausly — the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company informed 
the Iranian Prime Minister that it was 
ready to negotiate an entirely new 
agreement based on an equal share 
in profits. 


On March 7, Prime Minister Raz- 
mara appeared before the Majlis Oil 
Commission to present reports from 
Iranian technical, financial, and legal 
experts which were unfavorable to 
nationalization. Three days later, he 
was assassinated. Thereafter, the Majlis 
Oil Commission promptly resolved 
“that oil should be nationalized 
throughout Iran,” and the resolution 
was approved by both Houses on 
March 20. 


A few weeks later, on April 27, 
the Oil Commission resolved to imple- 
ment nationalization, setting out in 
nine articles the method of implemen- 
tation. This so-called “nine-point law” 
was hustled through the Majlis and 
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promulgated by the Shah on May 2. 
A mixed Board composed of five 
Senators and five Deputies and a rep- 
resentative of the Minister of Finance 
was set up, and the National Iranian 
Oil Company established. From then 
on the Iranian Government persisted 
in referring to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company as “the former company.” 

Meanwhile, on April 26, the United 
Kingdom put certain proposals to Mr. 
Ala, who had succeeded General Raz- 
mara, but these could not be discussed 
since the Prime Minister had been 
forced to resign. 


CRISIS DEVELOPS. Events then moved 
with alarming swiftness, Sir Gladwyn 
continued. On May 8, Iran replied to 
British protests against unilateral 
action that the “former oil com- 
pany would be invited in a few 
days to discuss the implementation of 
the law.” Britain replied asking for 
negotiations and warning that a refusal 
to negotiate or an attempt to proceed 
unilaterally with implementation of the 
recent legislation would have the most 
serious consequences. At the same 
time the Anglo-Iranian Company 
served notice asking for arbitration in 
accordance with the 1933 concession 
agreement. Iran rejected the request 
and demanded that the Company’s 
representatives should attend meetings 
for the liquidation of the Company. 
The Company therupon applied to the 
President of the International Court 
of Justice to appoint a sole arbitrator. 
At the same time, the United Kingdom 
submitted the matter as a dispute 
between itself and Iran. 


Then followed meetings between 
the Iranian Government and Com- 
pany officials, who made an offer 
“that would give the Government 
money for its present needs, accept- 
ance of the principle of nationaliza- 
tion, and a foundation of partnership 
in the future.” The Company on June 
19 offered an immediate payment of 
£10 million and £3 million a month 
from July onwards during the nego- 
tiations. The offer also provided for 
the vesting of the Iranian assets of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in the 
National Iranian Oil Company, on 
condition that the latter would grant to 
a new company established by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company the ex- 
clusive use of those assets. The offer 
was rejected as inconsistent with the 
nine-point law. 

The next stage as narrated by Sir 
Gladwyn was serious interference with 
the operations in the oil fields, and 
demands that masters of tankers sign 
receipts to the National Oil Company. 
The masters refused to sign without 
a clause reserving the legal rights of 
the Anglo-Iranian Company. The 
General Manager of Anglo-Iranian 
was thereupon accused of sabotage 
and when a bill to make sabotage 
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a capital offence was introduced in 
Parliament. This bill, however, was 
withdrawn after strong British and 
United States representations. 

On July 5, the International Court 
called on Iran and the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company to do nothing which 
would aggravate the dispute, the 
Company in the meantime to be per- 
mitted to carry on its industrial and 
commercial operations as it had been 
doing prior to May 1, under the 
supervision of an Anglo-Iranian Board 
with one neutral member. The United 
Kingdom accepted the Court’s order 
in full, but, on July. 9, Iran informed 
the United Nations that it rejected the 
Court’s order. 


HARRIMAN MISSION. Then came the mis- 
sion by Averell Harriman, the per- 
sonal representative of the President 
ot the United States. The Iranian 
Government was persuaded to reopen 
negotiations on the formula that the 
United Kingdom recognized, for pur- 
poses of the negotiations, the principle 
of nationalization, while the Iranian 
Government agreed to negotiate on 
the basis of the law of March 20 and 
not the so-called “nine-point law.” The 
United Kingdom then sent out a mis- 
sion headed by Richard Stokes, the 
Lord Privy Seal, who arrived in 
Teheran on August 3. 

By this time tanker operations had 
stopped, production slowed, and, 
when the storage tanks were full on 
July 31, the refinery ceased to operate. 


STOKES PROPOSALS. During the negotia- 
tions Mr. Stokes put forward pro- 
posals—known as the eight-point pro- 
posals—which, while offering nation- 
alization and the withdrawal of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Comvany as such 





PRIME MINISTER MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH, 
of Iran, waves to the crowd on his arrival in 
New York by air on October 8. He was 
greeted (left) by Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, 
who is President of the General Assembly. 


from Iran, were designed to ensure 
the necessary technical efficiency for 
the production of oil in large quanti- 
ties and its distribution and sale in 
world markets. 

“It was essential,” Sir Gladwyn 
stated, “to retain the British technical 
staff, to ensure a sound operating 
organization in which the technical 
staff could have confidence, and to 
continue to utilize the marketing 
organizations which already existed. 
Unfortunately, the Iranian Govern- 
ment refused to discuss these proposals 
on the quite unfounded pretext that 
they did not conform to the formula 
agreed with Mr. Harriman, and 
insisted that the only problems that 
could be discussed were the purchase 
of oil to meet the United Kingdom’s 
own requirements, examination of the 
compensation to be paid to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, and the trans- 
fer of British technicians to the serv- 
ice of the National Iranian Oil 
Company.” 

Mr. Stokes made further attempts 
to secure at least the retention of 
British management, but when it be- 
came evident that Dr. Mossadegh 
was intransigent, he had no alterna- 
tive but to withdraw his eight-point 
proposals and to return to London, as 
he did on August 23. Mr. Harriman 
left Teheran two days later. 


IRANIAN ULTIMATUM. The United King- 
dom then announced suspension of the 
negotiations. But on September 5, 
Dr. Mossadegh declared that, if the 
United Kingdom did not return a 
satisfactory answer in two weeks, the 
residence permits of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil staff would be cancelled. 
This ultimatum left the United King- 
dom no alternative but to declare the 
negotiations broken off. Indirect pro- 
posals made by Dr. Mossadegh to the 
British Ambassador on September 19 
were still wholly unsatisfactory on the 
crucial question of operational man- 
agement. Finally, on September 25, 
Iran announced, without any notifica- 
tion to the British Government, that 
the remaining British staff at Abadan 
was to be given seven days’ notice to 
quit the country—‘a final flouting of 
the interim decision of the Court.” 


LEGAL ISSUES EXAMINED. On the legal 
issues, Sir Gladwyn submitted that a 
dispute, largely legal, did exist between 
the United Kingdom and Iran; the 
Court’s finding on interim measures 
clearly indicated that the case was at 
least prima facie justiciable interna- 
tionally. The presentation to the Se- 
curity Council was based on Articles 
34 and 35, which empowered any 
Member to bring to the attention of 
the Council or the Assembly “any 
situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dis- 
pute.” It could not be denied that the 
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situation in Iran, even given goodwill 
and restraint such as the United King- 
dom had shown, was “essentially in- 
flammatory” and might involve a 
threat to peace. Further, the Council, 
under Article 94 paragraph 2 of the 
Charter and Article 41 paragraph 2 
of the Statute of the Court, had 
special duties in regard to decisions of 
the Court, and the Court had notified 
the Council of its decision on interim 
measures. (These articles provide that 
if a party to a case fails to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon it 
under a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the 
Council; the Council may make rec- 
ommendations or decide on measures 
to give effect to the judgment.) 
Anticipating the argument that this 
applied only to the final judgments 
of the Court, Sir Gladwyn said that 
the whole object of interim measures 
was to reserve the respective rights of 
the parties and to prevent a situation 
in which the final decisions might be 
rendered inoperative or impossible of 
execution. 

Another legal point Sir Gladwyn 
emphasized was that the Court and 
only the Court could decide on its 
jurisdiction. In this case the Court 
had not decided the question, and 
it was still open to Iran to argue that 
point. But, meanwhile, the Court’s 
interim measures of a conservative 
character could not be ignored. The 
various steps Iran had taken to bring 
the industry to a standstill culminating 
in the expulsion order were there- 
fore clearly contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the findings of the Court. 


COMPANY'S RECORD. Passing to more 
general arguments, Sir Gladwyn took 
issue with “land-owning Iranian poli- 
ticians” who, in language similar to 
that which the Tudeh party uses with 
reference to the landlords, represented 
the Anglo-Iranian Company as “a 
gang of bloodsuckers.” That Company 
had paid £114 million in royalties and 
other payments; invested over £25 
million in new capital in 1949 and 
1950; ploughed back a large share of 
its profits in development of oil fields 
and the refinery in Khurdistan. And, 
according to the 1933 concession, its 
entire assets in Iran would become 
Iranian property in 1993. Further, 
customs, duties and taxes, direct and 
indirect, gave Iran almost as much as 
the royalties, and it was on these 
earnings that the Government con- 
templated its seven-year development 
program. 

From the social point of view, the 
Company, Sir Gladwyn said, was “a 
model of the form of development 
which would bring benefits: to eco- 
nomically less developed areas of the 
world.” Thanks to the Company, tens 
of thousands of Iranian workmen to- 
day enjoyed better health, housing, 
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educational and other services on a 
scale which the working people of 
Iran did not enjoy in any other part 
of the country. 


CHARGES OF IMPERIALISM. Decrying 
propaganda about imperialism, Sir 
Gladwyn stressed that whatever may 
be said of the past, since 1945 all 
nations were striving to build a new 
world order in which the developed 
and the less developed nations could 
co-operate to the benefit of all. Such 
a policy demanded restraints from 
poorer as well as the richer nations. 
The newly emergent nations of Asia 
cannot lay the foundations of “pros- 
perity or even their continued exist- 
ence on nationalism alone.” 
Reactionaries in less industrialized 
countries who inflamed their peoples 
against foreign interests for their own 
ends were, Sir Gladwyn warned, their 
own worst enemies. “For there comes 
a point at which the foreign goose 
will not lay any more golden eggs, 
while their own goose will not lay 
any eggs at all. To put it bluntly, the 
goose will be cooked, and though 
everybody will suffer from this proc- 


ess, those who provoked it are 


likely to suffer the most.” 


AGREEMENT POSSIBLE. “Given a mini- 
mum of goodwill,” Sir Gladwyn con- 
cluded, “there is absolutely no reason 
why an arrangement entirely satisfac- 
tory to both sides should not be 
worked out and worked out quickly. 
But it cannot be worked out at all if 
the Iranian Government continues to 
rush madly down a steep hill in 
pursuit of an illusory objective; and 
it therefore seems essential, to us at 
least, for the Security Council to do 
something to answer this apparently 
suicidal process.” 

By adopting the draft resolution, 
the Security Council would make plain 
its determination to uphold the rule 
of law; assert its authority, not on 
behalf of the strong against the weak, 
but on behalf of intelligent progress 
as against blind and unintelligent re- 
action; and create a landmark in the 
process of “peaceful adjustment be- 
tween the ancient East and the in- 
dustrialized West, the successful ac- 
complishment of which is admittedly 
the major problem of our generation.” 





New Development In Syria-Israel Dispute 


Recent orders published in the 
Syrian Official Gazette prove that the 
Syrian Army participated in operations 
in the Tel el Mutilla area at the begin- 
ning of May. This opinion is ex- 
pressed by General W. E. Riley, Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine, in a report 
to the Security Council published on 
October 1. The two orders of the 
Syrian Ministry of Defence announced 
the award of medals to soldiers who 
had taken part in “war operations,” 
and gave the citations “for courage 
and bravery” displayed in operations 
on May 5 and 6 at Tel el Mutilla and 
other places along the Syrian-Israeli 
frontier, identifying three different 
units of the Syrian army. 

Fighting in the Tel el Mutilla area 
began on May 2 last, while the 
Security Council was considering a 
number of complaints lodged by 
Syria and Israel, alleging violations of 
the Armistice Agreement. Israel had 
then complained that regular Syrian 
troops took part in the frontier fight- 
ing. (see the BULLETIN, Vol. X, nos. 
8 to 11). 

Israel had also requested examina- 
tion of the matter by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission but General 
Riley did not, in view of the notifica- 
tions in the Syrian Gazette consider 
such investigation necessary, stating: 
“Without prejudice to any findings 
which the Armistice Commission may 
reach in connection with other com- 


plaints and allegations which have 
been submitted to it, the allegation 
that personnel of the Syrian Army 
participated in operations in the Tel 
el Mutilla area at the beginning of 
May must, in my opinion, be con- 
sidered as having been proved.” 


SYRIAN DENIAL. In another report sub- 
mitted on October 1 to the Security 
Council General Riley transmitted the 
text of a letter from Syria’s Minister 
of National Defence, which reaffirmed 
that the Syrian Army had never par- 
ticipated in the fighting at Tel el 
Mutilla. Syria, the Minister said, had 
complete freedom of action in _ its 
internal affairs and could print or 
broadcast anything that it “deemed 
necessary and expedient in the pre- 
vailing circumstances.” The names of 
certain military sectors mentioned in 
the Official Gazette did not constitute 
any evidence against Syria, since 
military security called for the use 
of every means to deceive the enemy. 
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New Site Chosen 


for Korean Cease-Fire Talks 


GREEMENT to resume _ the 

negotiations for a cease-fire in 
Korea was achieved on October 8, 
after a suspension of six weeks and 
four days. 

The resumed talks were held at the 
little village of Pan Mun Jom, six 
miles southeast of Kaesong and ap- 
proximately midway between the front 
lines. Since the negotiations began on 
July 10, Pan Mun Jom has been 
neutralized as a contact point for the 
liaison officers of the two sides. It 
consists of a half dozen abandoned 
Korean farm huts along a roadside. 


NEW SITE PROPOSED. After meetings of 
the liaison officers on September 24, 
25, and 26 had failed to break the 
stalemate, General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way proposed in a message to Gen- 
erals Kim Il Sung and Peng Teh-huai 
on September 27 that the two delega- 
tions should meet as early as possible 
in the ‘vicinity of Songhyon, a village 
about half way between Kaesong and 
the Imjin River and two miles farther 
from Kaesong than Pan Mun Jom. 

“It would of course be agreed by 
both sides,” he added, “that this meet- 
ing place would be kept free of armed 
troops and that both sides would ab- 
stain from any hostile acts or exercise 
of authority over members of the 
other side in their passage to this point 
or while they are there.” 

At Kaesong, only North Korean- 
Chinese guards policed the neutral 
area, and United Nations Command 
officers entered on their permission. 

General Ridgway also proposed 
that, on resumption of the meetings, 
both delegations be prepared to return 
to the discussion of item 2 of the 
agenda immediately after clarification 
of the physical and security arrange- 
ments at the meeting place. Item 2 
comprises the fixing of a military 
demarcation line to establish a demil- 
itarized zone as a basic condition for 
a cessation of hostilities in Korea. 


PROPOSAL REJECTED. The North Korean 
and Chinese commanders replied on 
October 3. Rejecting the proposal, 
which they considered “entirely devoid 
of reason,” they asserted that General 
Ridgway should not present this new 
problem and asked how the neutrality 
of a new site could be guaranteed 
against United Nations Command 
violations. The Generals then reite- 
rated that the talks should be re- 
sumed immediately at Kaesong and 
that the negotiators should first dis- 
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cuss the establishment of machinery 
to guarantee Kaesong’s neutrality. 


FURTHER SUGGESTION. On this, General 
Ridgway replied the next day that 
events had proved that equality of 
movement and control had not been 
and could not be assured at Kaesong. 

“Satisfactory conditions for the re- 
sumption of the armistice talks can be 
ensured only by moving the confer- 
ence site to an area which is not 
under the exclusive control of either 
side,” he said 

Since the North Koreans and Chi- 
nese had rejected his suggestion to 
meet at Songhyon, he now proposed 
that the delegations meet “at a site 
selected by you and acceptable to me, 
approximately midway between our 
respective front lines, where the 
armistice discussions can be promptly 
resumed under the conditions stated 
in my message to you of Septem- 
ber 27." 


GENERALS’ RESPONSE. Replying on Octo- 
ber 7, Generals Kim II Sung and Peng 
Teh-huai reiterated that there was no 
reason for changing the site. How- 
ever, agreeing that not only one side 
but both should assume responsibility 
for the agreement on neutrality and 
security, and “in order to test once 
again whether your side has good 
faith toward the armistice negotia- 
tions,” they presented counter pro- 
posals. 

The scope of the neutrality of the 
site, they suggested, should be ex- 
panded to a rectangular zone to in- 
clude Kaesong and Munsan, fourteen 
miles to the southeast of Kaesong; the 
site should be moved to Pan Mun 
Jom; and both sides should assume 
the responsibility of protecting it. The 





Colonel Celal Dora (left), Commanding Officer, 
241st Infantry Regiment, Turkish Force in 
Korea, is congratulated in Tokyo by Major- 
General Whitfield P. Shepard, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, General Headquarters, Far East Com- 
mand, on the award of the Silver Star Medal. 


existing neutral zone had been a five- 
mile circle around the centre of Kae- 
song. Near Munsan, it will be re- 
called, was situated the United Na- 
tions Command base camp for the 
delegation to the conference prior to 
the suspension of the negotiations on 
August 23. 

The two Generals also proposed 
that the delegates of both sides should 
resume the conference immediately 
at Pan Mun Jom and at their first 
meeting should adopt regulations 
on expansion of the scope of the 
neutral zone and on security prin- 
ciples. By establishing appropriate 
machinery in which both sides would 
participate, they added, concrete and 
strict regulations should be discussed, 
and, by guaranteeing their enforce- 
ment, the smooth progress of the 
negotiations should be assured. 

They concluded that, immediately 
after General Ridgway agreed to the 
proposal, their liaison officers could 
meet to discuss matters concerning the 
resumption of the conference. 


(Continued on page 344) 





THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND liaison officers at one of the earlier meetings at Kaesong. 
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Principles and Methods 


For Collective Action 





Collective Measures Committee Presents 


First Systematic Study 


“No country today, however pru- 
dent or strong it may be, can count 
upon its own policy or its power alone 
to preserve it from the danger of ag- 
gression. Nor can any withhold its in- 
dividual contribution, counting upon 
the efforts of others to preserve it, 
since by doing so it inevitably weakens 
the common effort on which it seeks 
to rely. To all, therefore, the pledge 
made by the Members of the United 
Nations to unite their strength to 
maintain international peace and Se- 
curity is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

In these words the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee in its report to the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly emphasizes the “compelling 
need” to strengthen collective secur- 
ity. The report was adopted unanim- 
ously on October 3. 

Many of the developments which 
have so increased the tragic hazards 
of war have also opened new pros- 
pects for progress toward political 
cohesiveness and the effective ultiliza- 
tion of the world’s resources. Such 
progress is made possible, the report 
points out, on the material side by the 
scientific and technical advances of 
the age; on the spiritual side by the 
realization of the essential unity of 
man and the indivisibility of peace; 
and on the political and constitutional 
side by the United Nations and its 
agencies—institutions which show how 
the life of the world can be organized 
in the common interest of all nations. 

The League of Nations failed to 
create a system of collective security 
for lack of a clear and common re- 
solve to make it effective. Today, 
however, as a result of the two world 
wars, the principle that aggressive war 
is a crime and that all peace-loving 
nations ought to join in preventing or 
suppressing it is universally accepted. 
Collective action in Korea also demon- 
strated the will to uphold the principle 
of collective security. However, five 
years after the signing of the Charter, 
no effective arrangement had been 
concluded to apply collective meas- 
ures in the event of a sudden breach 
of the peace. It was in these circum- 
stances, the report recalls, that the 
General Assembly adopted the Unit- 
ing for Peace resolution to give new 
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impetus to the determination of Mem- 
ber states to make the international 
sanction against war effective. 

A FIRST STEP. The Committee describes 
its report as an initial step to help in 
carrying out that determination. Suc- 
cess of collective action depends on 
the will of the Member states to ac- 
cept danger and sacrifice in the in- 
terest of world peace. But previous 
preparation could lessen the difficulties 
for individual states and increase the 
effectiveness of the common effort. 
“The more probable it is that collec- 
tive action will be resolute and effec- 
tive, the less probable it is that there 
will be resort to force contrary to the 
Charter; or, if war has already broken 
out, the more probable it is that the 
aggressor will accept procedures of 
peaceful settlement.” 

The report points out that the Gen- 
eral Assembly intended the develop- 
ments under the Uniting for Peace 
resolution to be neither inconsistent 
with nor in derogation of the respon- 
sibilities of the Security Council. Like- 
wise, the work of the Committee in 
analyzing the problems of collective 
measures and discussing methods and 
procedures to co-ordinate the con- 
tribution of Member states will be of 
assistance to the Security Council in 
exercising its responsibilities. 

In its studies the Committee con- 
centrated not on any specific situation 
or on considerations which could lead 
the Security Council or the Assembly 
to take a certain line of action in any 
given case, but on techniques, ma- 
chinery and procedures to co-ordinate 
national and international measures. 
These included steps to be taken in 
advance in order to make any future 
measures speedy and effective and ar- 
rangements necessary after the ap- 
plication of collective measures has 
been decided upon. 

The measures envisaged by the 
Committee were classified as (a) 
political, (b) economic and financial 
and, (c) military. Subcommittees 
worked on each of these categories 
and submitted reports which were dis- 
cussed and adopted by the Committee. 
These form separate chapters but at 
the end of the report the Committee 
brings together all its main con- 
clusions. This includes a summary of 


the preparatory steps which it believes 
should be undertaken now and a sum- 
mary of the guiding principles which 
should be considered in the event of a 
decision or recommendation to under- 
take collective measures. 

[Full text of the Committee’s con- 
clusions follows. For a report on mili- 
tary measures see p. 342. For findings 
on economic and political measures 
respectively see the BULLETIN, vol. 
XI, nos. 4 and 7.] 


CONCLUSIONS. The conclusions which 
emerge from its report constitute a 
framework for use by the United Na- 
tions in its efforts to increase its 
capacity to meet its responsibility 
says the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee. “In presenting them, the Com- 
mittee recognizes that the establish- 
ment of an effective collective security 
system does not conflict with other 
United Nations purposes and _ prin- 
ciples as embodied in the Charter, in 
particular those relaing to the pacific 
settlement of disputes, which must be 
fulfilled if an enduring peace is to be 
secured.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The increasing difficulty of localiz- 
ing any conflict and the destruction, suf- 
fering and chaos that would result from 
another world war make the need for 
an effective system of collective security 
greater than ever before. 


2. The co-operative effort of nations 
in Korea has demonstrated that United 
Nations collective action against aggres- 
sion is a practical reality. 

3. The “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion has given a further impetus to the 
determination of the peoples of the 
United Nations to unite their strength 
to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, in accordance with the Charter. 


4. The response to the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution has shown that United 
Nations Members are willing to increase 
their capacity to contribute to United 
Nations collective action. 

5. The United Nations must have the 
means to apply political, economic and 
military measures, either singly or in 
combination depending upon the circum- 
stances of the case. 


6. The ability and readiness of states 
to contribute armed forces and other as- 
sistance and facilities in support of Unit- 
ed Nations collective action are essential 
to an effective security system. 

7. United Nations collective action to 
be most effective should be as nearly 
universal as possible. Contributions to 
and support of United Nations measures 
should come from the maximum munber 
of states, including those which are not 
Members of the United Nations. 

8. In addition to their own specific 
contributions, states shall seek to obtain, 
in and through the international bodies 
and arrangements to which they belong, 
the maximum support for collective meas- 
ures undertaken by the United Nations. 


9. Speed and promptitude in the ap- 
plication of collective measures are es- 
sential to their effectiveness. 
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10. Above all, the success of any col- 
lective security effort depends upon the 
will and determination of individual 
states, which taken together constitute 
the organized strength of the intern- 
tional community of nations. 

11. The establishment of a collective 
security system requires further study 
and efforts. 

12. The application of collective 
measures should not exclude the con- 
tinuation of efforts to seek a peaceful 
settlement in accordance with the Char- 
ter. 

FURTHER ACTION BY STATES 


13. In order to reinforce international 
peace and security pending the conclu- 
sion of special agreements for armed 
forces provided for in Article 43 of the 
Charter, the following preparatory steps 
should be taken: 

(a) States should take further action 
to maintain elements in their armed 
forces so trained, organized and equip- 
ped that they could promptly be made 
available, in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes, for service as Unit- 
ed Nations units; 

(b) States should take such steps as 
may be necessary to enable them to pro- 
vide assistance and facilities for United 
Nations forces in support of collective 
military measures undertaken by the 
United Nations; 

(c) States should examine their legis- 
lation dnd administrative regulations to 
ensure that they can carry out, promptly 
and effectively, United Nations collective 
measures, in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes; 

(d) States should continue to survey 
their resources to determine the nature 
and scope of the assistance that they may 
be able to render in support of United 
Nations collective measures. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


14. In the event of a decision or 
recommendation of the United Nations 
to undertake collective measures, the fol- 
lowing guiding principles should be given 
full consideration by the Security Coun- 
cil or General Assembly and by states: 
(a) Guiding Principles of General Ap- 

plication 

All states should support the United 
Nations when it undertakes collective 
measures and participate to the fullest 
possible extent in carrying them out. 

When undertaking such measures, the 
United Nations should establish machin- 
ery as required for the coordination of 
national action. 

All states should seek to obtain in 
other international bodies and arrange- 
ments to which they belong, the maxi- 
mum support for collective measures un- 
dertaken by the United Nations. 

It is of importance that states should 
not be subjected to legal liabilities under 
treaties or other international agreements 
as a consequence of carrying out United 
Nations collective measures. 

(b) Guiding Principles having Special 
Relation to Political Measures 
Political measures, which may include 
appeals to the parties, the denunciation 
of an offending state, the severance of 
diplomatic relations with an offending 
state, its suspension or expulsion from 
the United Nations or its specialized 
agencies, and non-recognition of changes 
brought about by the threat or use of 
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force would naturally vary with the cir- 
cumstances of each case, and are spe- 
cially suitable for preventive action. They 
may be useful as a warning signal to 
the interested parties and to other na- 
tions, inasmuch as they represent the 
moral judgment of the United Nations. 

(c) Guiding Principles having Special 
Relation to Economic and Financial 
Measures 

(i) Economic and financial measures, be- 
cause they have highly diverse applica- 
tions to differing national economies, re- 
quire procedures of sufficient flexibility 
to permit adaptation to specific situa- 
tions. 

(ii) The application of economic and 
financial measures, whether to weaken 
the aggressor or to assist the victim state 
and co-operating states, should, as a mat- 
ter of mutual assistance, be equitably 
shared to the extent possible among the 
co-operating states, taking into account 
the total burden borne by them in re- 
lation to the collective action and their 
abilities. 

(iii) Collective economic and financial 
measures taken by the United Nations 
must include steps by Member states 
to prevent, within their jurisdiction, the 
circumvention of controls by states or 
individuals, and to meet problems aris- 
ing from the non-cooperation of any 
state. 

(iv) In the application of economic 
and financial measures undertaken by 
the United Nations there is an area in 
which the United Nations should as- 
sume responsibility for co-ordination. In 
the event of the application of such 
measures, an appropriate body should 
be established for the purpose. 

(v) The United Nations should obtain 
reports from governments regarding the 
measures applied in any particular case, 
and, in the light of the effectiveness of 
such measures, make recommendations 
with a view to appropriate further action. 

(vi) In strengthening collective ma- 
chinery for the application of economic 
and financial measures, the maximum co- 
operation possible should be sought from 
appropriate United Nations bodies. In 
this connection Member states should 
seek the extension, by the specialized 
agencies of which they are members, 
of the fullest possible co-operation in the 
implementation of collective economic 
and financial measures. 

(d) Guiding Principles having Special 
Relation to Collective Military Meas- 
ures 

(i) The immediate objective of the 
United Nations collective military meas- 
ures will be to come to the aid of the 
victim of aggression in defense of its 
territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence. The special position of the 
victim state or states should, accordingly, 
be given recognition within the general 
scheme of the United Nations collective 
military action. The special interest of 
participating states whose territory is 
situated in, or contiguous to, the area 
of hostilities, should also be recognized. 
The Executive Military Authority will 
act in accordance with any arrangements 
or agreements with such states relating 
to the conduct of military operations. 

(ii) In order to provide an agency 
for the effective conduct of military ope- 
rations, an Executive Military Authority 
should be designated by the United Na- 


tions at the same time as, or as soon 
as possible after, it resolves upon meas- 
ures involving the use of United Nations 
armed forces. In the event of the failure 
of the Executive Military Authority to 
carry out its responsibilities to the sat- 
isfaction of the United Nations, the 
appropriate United Nations body should 
determine whether the mandate should 
be continued or brought to an end. 

(iii) The Executive Military Author- 
ity should be either a state or a group 
of states. 

(iv) The Executive Military Author- 
ity must be in a position to act rapidly 
and to take immediate steps to deal with 
a breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion and to come to the aid of the vic- 
tim state or states. What state or group 
of states should be designated must 
necessarily depend upon the political 
and military circumstances of the case. 

(v) The Executive Military Authority 
should be responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion and strategic direction and control 
of military operations within the frame- 
work of the objectives and general pol- 
icies as expressed through such resolu- 
tions as the United Nations may adopt 
at any stage of the collective action. 

(vi) There should be consultation be- 
tween the Executive Military Authority, 
the victim state or states, other contribut- 
ing or participating states, and the Sec- 
retary-General on matters of common 
concern. In this connection the Executive 
Military Authority should develop pro- 
cedures for consultation on a_ regular 
basis with participating states to ensure 
joint consideration of matters of com- 
mon interest. 

(vii) Every effort should be made to 
ensure that logistical support for United 
Nations forces, as well as contributions 
of other assistance and facilities, come 
from the maximum number of states. 

(viii) When the United Nations under- 
takes collective military measures, it 
should recognize its humanitarian re- 
sponsibility for the provision of relief 
and refugee assistance. Accordingly, it 
should take account as soon as possible 
of the need for establishing responsibility 
for, and for providing the means of, 
furnishing any such relief and civil as- 
sistance in connection with the military 
operations. The Commander-in-Chief 
should be given responsibility for the 
administration of relief assistance in the 
area of active hostilities over which he 
has command. 

15. Further study by the United Na- 
tions in consultation with governments 
and international bodies is still needed in 
regard both to economic and financial 
and to military collective measures, in 
order to carry out the task given to the 
Collective Measures Committee in the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution. 





WHO Mission to Iran 


An international medical teaching 
mission jointly sponsored by the 
World Health Organization and the 
Unitarian Service Committee arrived 
in Teheran early in October for a 
three-week visit in Iran. The mission 
completed a four-week tour of Israel 
on September 28, leaving public health 
specialists there while clinical and pre- 
clinical specialists went on to Iran. 
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Military Measures 


For Collective Action 


STHODS by which contribu- 

tions of armed forces and other 
assistance to the United Nations can 
be most rapidly and efficiently utilized 
after the United Nations has under- 
taken the use of armed force to main- 
tain and strengthen _ international 
peace and security, were unanimously 
approved by the Collective Measures 
Committee. These were outlined in 
a report submitted by the Committee’s 
Military Sub-Committee. 

The proposals, it is emphasized, 
deal with basic procedures and 
principles for co-ordinating the efforts 
of states and integrating national con- 
tingents effectively into a combined 
force acting on behalf of the United 
Nations. They do not, it is stressed, 
include “any recommendations which 
would involve the United Nations in 
advance planning to meet a specific 
aggression by a specific aggressor.” 


ORGANIZING RESOURCES. The General 
Assembly had recommended _ that 
states maintain elements within their 
armed forces so trained, equipped, 
and organized that they could prompt- 
ly be made available for service as 
United Nations unit or units upon the 
call of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly. This, the Commit- 
tee affirms, is of the greatest impor- 
tance in strengthening the United Na- 
tions system of collective security. Of 
equal importance are the steps that 
the states should take, possibly in 
advance of any United Nations deci- 
sion to employ armed force, to 
provide prompt and effective ancillary 
support. For example, the Committee 
suggests, Member States might ex- 
amine their legislation and _ their 
administrative arrangements with a 
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view to removing any avoidable limita- 
tions On their ability to furnish such 
support. “It is of particular impor- 
tance,” the Committee observes, “that 
states should be in a position promptly 
to grant in accordance with constitu- 
tional processes rights of passage and 
related rights to United Nations forces 
employed as a result of United Na- 
tions resolution to use armed force 
to resist a breach of the peace or act 
of aggression.” 


REGIONAL GROUPS. Many states are 
members of collective self-defence or 
regional arrangements under the pro- 
visions of the Charter. If a breach of 
peace or aggression involving the ap- 
plication of the provisions of these 
regional arrangements occurs, and if 
to meet that situation the United Na- 
tions decides upon collective military 
action, then, in the Committee’s 
opinion, there should be a “mutually 
supporting relationship” between ac- 
tivities of such arrangements or 
agencies and the United Nations col- 
lective measures. States linked together 
in collective self-defence or regional 
arrangements may, “within the limits 
of their constitutional status,” pro- 
vide effective forces and facilities in 
their areas to meet aggression. Also, 
the Security Council or the General 
Assembly might, in some cases, invite 
some or all of the states parties to 
such regional arrangements in the 
area where the situation arose, to act 
jointly, within the limits of such 
arrangements, on behalf of the United 
Nations. 


MILITARY AUTHORITY. The Charter pro- 
vides for collective military action by 
the Security Council with the advice 


and assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. Until such time as these 
arrangements can be used, says the 
Collective Measures Committee, the 
United Nations, whenever it deter- 
mines upon the use of collective force, 
must provide some agency to be 
responsible for the direction and con- 
duct of its military operations. The 
designation of an Executive Military 
Authority for this purpose is, in the 
Committee’s opinion, “one of the first 
vital steps.” 


COMPOSITION. The Authority would 
consist of a state or group of states 
designated according to the particular 
political and military circumstances of 
the case. As an essential consideration, 
it must be in a position to take im- 
mediate steps to deal with a breach 
of the peace or an act of aggression, 
and to come to the aid of the victim 
state or states. 

The Committee envisages a situa- 
tion where the victim state might it- 
self be designated as the Executive 
Military Authority, or perhaps be one 
of a group of states so designated. In 
some cases, the Authority might not 
include the victim. Special considera- 
tion is to be given to the inclusion in 
the Authority of states situated in, or 
contiguous to the area of hostilities, 
particularly when they are participat- 
ing in the United Nations military 
action with their full military poten- 
tial. 

If the victim state is not itself 
designated as the Executive Military 
Authority, the Authority should make 
special arrangements to conclude with 
it necessary agreements for co-ordinat- 
ing its defence efforts with the United 
Nations military measures. Similar 
agreements should be concluded with 
participating states whose territory is 
situated in, or adjacent to, the area 
of hostilities. 

OPERATIONS. Within the framework of 
the objectives and policies of the 
United Nations, as defined in the reso- 





THE GROUND FORCES of the nations fighting in Korea under the United Nations Command serve in the field as part of the Eighth United 
States Army. Some wear national uniforms, while others wear United States uniforms bearing their national insignia. The forces of Greece, 
the Netherlands, and Thailand wear shoulder patches embodying the United Nations emblem, while the Canadians wear a shoulder patch 
that includes the United Nations wreath around a maple leaf, and the French, a red, white, and blue badge with the letters “ONU”’—for 
Organisation des Nations Unies. The only United States shoulder patch that includes part of the emblem of the United Nations—the wreath— 
is that of the 2nd Logistical Command, which is in the United Nations colors and has a map of Korea. Shown are all but the French badge. 
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lution authorizing collective military 
action, the Authority would be respon- 
sible for the co-ordination and stra- 
tegic direction and control of the 
military operations. It would conclude 
detailed arrangements and necessary 
agreements with the victim state and 
with contributing states. 

The Authority would designate the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations forces, issue instructions to 
him, and have the power to replace 
him. Where the Executive Military 
Authority comprises a group of states, 
the Commander-in-Chief would be 
designated by mutual agreement. 

Military contingents from contribut- 
ing states should be provided with 
their own commanders and officers, 
and should come under the full opera- 
tional control of the Commander-in- 
Chief on arrival at the theatre of 
operations under his command. The 
report outlines the details of liaison 
arrangements between the Command- 
er-in-Chief and the national com- 
manders. 


CO-ORDINATION. The Authority is em- 
powered to organize the contributions 
from individual states of armed forces, 
assistance and facilities into an inte- 
grated whole. Contributing states are 
to furnish all necessary information to 
the Authority, which would initiate 
negotiations with them concerning 
the utilization of their contributions. 
The Secretary-General would establish 
immediate liaison with the Authority. 
The Authority would report to the 
United Nations at regular intervals. 
The report emphasizes the “politi- 
cal, psychological and symbolic im- 
portance of taking steps to identify 
future operations with the United Na- 
tions.” The Security Council or the 
General Assembly should authorize 
the use of the United Nations flag in 
the field, and consider the question of 
providing a United Nations service 
medal for forces engaged in future 
United Nations military action. 


CIVILIAN RELIEF. The report lays con- 
siderable emphasis upon the obliga- 
tion of the United Nations to “recog- 
nise its humanitarian responsibility for 
the provision of relief and refugee as- 
sistance.” It suggests these steps: 
(1) Initial responsibility for the 
administration of civilian assistance in 
the area of hostilities should rest with 
the United Nations Commander-in- 
Chief in consultation with the victim 
state. He should be allowed to dele- 
gate his responsibilities as appropriate. 
(2) Possible creation by the Secur- 
ity Council or the General Assembly 
of a committee to encourage contribu- 
tions from Member and non-Mem- 
ber states and to ensure that the 
resulting supplies are of a nature to 
meet the needs of the relief program. 
(3) Development of means for co- 
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ordinating offers of relief and assist- 
ance from specialised agencies and 
voluntary organizations. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION. In the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, the primary importance 
of United Nations information activi- 
ties concerning military measures lies 
in their use in the theatre of opera- 
tion for these purposes: (1) informa- 
tion to United Nations forces on the 
purposes and objectives of the action 
both before and after their arrival in 
the theatre of operations; (2) informa- 
tion on the objectives and character of 
the action to friendly populations in 
the area of the conflict; and (3) 
information to Opposing troops and to 
civilian populations in the areas con- 
trolled by them . 

The control of information regard- 
ing military operations in a theatre, 


the report says, should rest with 
the Commander-in-Chief. It also 
suggests that the United Nations 
organ that recommends military meas- 
ures in any specific case should 
establish a special advisory committee 
on questions relating to information 
activities in support of such meas- 
ures. Constituted on an inter-govern- 
mental basis, this committee should 
formulate principles for co-ordinating 
United Nations public information 
activities so as to assist the Executive 
Military Authority. 

The guiding principles for collec- 
tive military measures recommended 
by the Committee are incorporated in 
the general conclusions of the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee which are 
reproduced on pp. 340-341. 





Singapore Trade Promotion Conference 


REGIONAL Conference on Trade 
Promotion, the first to be held in 
Asia and the Far East, opened in 
Singapore on October 9 under the 
auspices of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 
Though regional, the Conference 
has world-wide significance. Delega- 
tions from within and without the 
region, and observers from specialized 
agencies and various non-government- 
al organizations with trading interests 
in Asia and the Far East, will discuss 
methods likely to bring about an ex- 
pansion of trade, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONFERENCE. Nearly 
half the world’s population lives in the 
countries of the region that will be 
represented at the conference. Foreign 
trade is vitally important to them, and 
trade with the region is of commercial 
and strategic importance to the world. 

The foreign trade of the countries 
of the ECAFE region has seemingly 
undergone considerable changes. They 
now have an export surplus, not an 
import surplus as in the immediate 
post-war period. The commodities of 
the region have been in great demand 
and prices rose accordingly. 

But, according to the Executive Sec- 
retary of the ECAFE, “the blunt and 
grimly paradoxical fact is that these 
improvements were based primarily 
on the impact of the Korean war and 
rearmament in other parts of the 
world. This can be no stable basis for 
the prosperity of Asia and the Far 
East.” Supplier countries have cut 
deliveries of capital and consumer 
goods, thus widening the gap between 
money income and supplies of goods. 
Inflationary pressure is mounting. 

For the industrialized countries, it 
would be important, therefore, to re- 


view the raw material situation, and 
for the countries of the region it 
would be of paramount interest to 
discuss supplies of capital and con- 
sumer goods. 


WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS. The problems 
covered by the eight-point provisional 
agenda can be divided into three 
groups: (1) improvement of trade 
promotion machinery through govern- 
ment and non-governmental channels. 
This includes training of trade person- 
nel, and problems connected with 
market information on prices and 
products for export from the region; 
(2) suggestions for the expansion of 
trade, including a review of the results 
of trade agreements, problems result- 
ing from trade and exchange controls, 
standardization of commercial prod- 
ucts and commercial terms, and more 
uniform and improved methods of 
commercial arbitration in the region; 
and (3) the outlook of the supply 
situation and capital and consumer 
goods, including the impact of re- 
armament on supplies. 

Discussions will be based on various 
surveys and studies prepared by the 
Commission’s Secretariat. 

The countries included in the 
ECAFE region are: The Associated 
States of Indochina (Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam), British Borneo Ter- 
ritories (North Borneo, Brunei, and 
Sarawak), Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, the 
Republic of Korea, the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines and Thailand. In 
addition, France, the Netherlands, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States are among the 
regular members of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
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Program for Transfer of Power in Libya 


PROGRAM for the transfer of 
powers to the provisional govern- 
ment of Libya has been approved by 
the ten-member Council for Libya. 
Meeting in Geneva on October 2, the 
Council endorsed the plan drawn up 
by the United Nations Commissioner, 
Adrian Pelt, in conformity with the 
General Assembly’s resolution of last 
November which set January 1, 1952, 
as the date for Libyan independence. 
The Council hoped that the pro- 
gram would be “fully and effectively 
implemented” within the time limit set 
by the General Assembly. It called 
on the United Nations Commissioner, 
the administering powers (Britain and 
France), the provisional Libyan gov- 
ernment, and the regional govern- 
ments of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and 
the Fezzan to co-operate and “mutual- 
ly co-ordinate their activities toward 
that end.” The powers to be trans- 
ferred to the provisional government, 
and subsequently to the duly con- 
stituted government of the federal in- 
dependent state of Libya, include the 
authority to print notes and mint coins 
and to make financial arrangements 
with the administering states. Powers 
dealing with foreign affairs and ques- 
tions of national defence are to be 
transferred on the date of indepen- 
dence. 

Discussion in the Council centred 
on the interpretation of the expression 
“duly constituted Libyan Govern- 
ment,” as used in the General Assem- 
bly’s resolutions on Libya. The United 
States maintained that all govern- 
mental functions, including foreign af- 
fairs and defence, might be transfer- 
red to the present provisional govern- 
ment and, in turn, re-transferred with- 
out delay to the government estab- 
lished in acordance with the Libyan 
Constitution, being written by the 
National Assembly of Libya. 
ELECTIONS PROPOSAL. The representa- 
tives of Egypt and Pakistan considered 
that a duly constituted government 
could only be formed after general 
elections and that the king, as con- 
stitutional monarch, could only form 
a government after having taken the 
oath in front of an elected assembly. 
The representative of Tripolitania on 
the Council held that the present Na- 
tional Assembly was not truly repre- 
sentative of the Libyan people and that 
elections should be held immediately. 
This view was shared by the repre- 
sentative of the Libyan minorities, 
who felt the best way to dispel the 
prevailing tension was to hold early 
elections. 

The representative of Italy said his 
Government had always favored elec- 
tions in Libya and regretted that they 
had not yet been held. However, Italy 
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supported a draft resolution, submitted 
by the United States, which defined 
“duly constituted government” as that 
established in accordance with the 
Libyan Constitution. The representa- 
tive of the Fezzan also spoke in sup- 
port of the United States draft. The 
Council then requested the Commis- 
sioner to advise it on the technical 
feasibility of holding elections in Libya 
before the end of the year. 

The members of the Council for 
Libya are the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Egypt, Pakistan, Italy. 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, Fezzan, and 
the Libyan minorities. The Council 
was established by the General Assem- 
bly in 1949 to aid the United Nations 
Commissioner. 


CONSTITUTION APPROVED. It was an- 
nounced in Benghazi on October 7 
that the Libyan National Assembly 
had unanimously approved a Constitu- 
tion creating the United Kingdom of 
Libya, a free and independent sover- 
eign state, with a hereditary monarch 
and a federal, representative govern- 
ment. The Parliament is to consist of 
two chambers—a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. The Senate will 
be composed of 24 members, equally 
divided among the three provinces of 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the Fez- 
zan. The King will appoint twelve of 
the members, and the others will be 
elected by the three provincial legis- 
lative councils. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will be composed of mem- 
bers elected in the proportion of one 
to every 20,000 inhabitants. No pro- 
vince will have less than five repre- 





MEMBERS OF THE LIBYAN National Assembly 
at a recent meeting. The presiding officer sits 
under the Libyan flag and a portrait of the 
King, Sayed Mohamed Idris Al Senussi, who 
will be supreme head of the new state. 


sentatives and, pending a population 
census, Tripolitania will be repre- 
sented by 35 members, Cyrenaica by 
15, and the Fezzan by five. Members 
will be elected for four-year terms. , 

The official language of the new 
state will be Arabic and there will be 
dual capitals—Tripoli and Benghazi. 
The Constitution is to come into force 
on the declaration of Libyan inde- 
pendence not later than January 1, 
1952, in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution. 





NEW SITE CHOSEN FOR KOREAN CEASE-FIRE TALKS 
(Continued from page 339) 


CONDITION MET. In reply on October 8, 
General Ridgway restated his belief 
that only if the site were approxi- 
mately midway between the front lines 
could each side be expected to dis- 
charge its share of responsibility for 
the security of the site and the ap- 
proaches to it. 

In regard to the proposed expansion 
of the neutral area, he felt that all 
that was necessary was a small neutral 
zone around the new site, with Kae- 
song, Munsan, and the roads from 
them to Pan Mun Jom free from at- 
tack. 

In the belief, however, that a site 
in the immediate vicinity of Pan Mun 
Jom “will meet the fundamental con- 
dition of equality of movement and 
control, and that you will share my 
view regarding its neutrality,” General 


Ridgway instructed his liaison officers 
to meet with those of the other side 
on October 10 to discuss “matters con- 
cerning the resumption of negotiations 
by our respective delegations.” 

That meeting was held, but there 
was no immediate announcement. The 
North Korean and Chinese Generals 
had replied to General Ridgway that 
the question of extending the neutral 
zone between Kaesong and Munsan 
might be reserved for settlement at 
the conference itself. The negotiations 
should be resumed immediately, they 
repeated, and at the first meeting the 
principles for extending the scope of 
the neutral zone and safeguarding the 
security of the conference site should 
be drawn and appropriate machinery 
set up for solving the various concrete 
questions concerned. 
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Internationally Recruited Officials 


To Aid Bolivian Administration 


N experiment in United Nations 

technical assistance was launched 
on October 1 with the signing of two 
agreements between the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations in 
La Paz. 

The first of these agreements pro- 
vides that the Bolivian Government is 
to employ ten internationally recruited 
Officials in its civil service as admin- 
istrative assistants, to help reorganize 
various ministries and governmental 
services. The United Nations is to aid 
in their recruitment. 

The second agreement lays down 
the general conditions for meeting 
Bolivia’s requests for technical assist- 
ance from the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization 
(ILO), the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO), and the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO). 

The nature of the assistance to be 
given will be specified in special agree- 
ments with each of these organiza- 
tions. Negotiations for one of these, 
that with the United Nations, which is 
to furnish thirteen experts, have al- 
ready been completed. This will be 
signed in New York. 

The experiment of employing inter- 
nationally recruited officials to help 
stabilize Bolivia’s governmental serv- 
ices was recommended last year by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission headed by Hugh L. Keenley- 
side, now Director-General of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. Bolivia, the mission 
pointed out, could raise its living 
standards if its economic development 
were aided by stable governmnetal 
services and by a stable economic 
policy. 

CO-ORDINATOR-GENERAL. The  agree- 
ment for the employment of the ten 
internationally recruited administra- 
tive assistants provides, too, for a 
Bolivian Co-ordinator-General for the 
technical assistance program. He will 
be responsible for co-ordinating de- 
velopment projects for the Bolivian 
Government and for harmonizing the 
work of the administrative assistants 
and the technical experts provided by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies concerned. He will have a 
cabinet vote on development matters. 
At the same time, a representative of 
the United Nations Secretary-General 
will be appointed who will keep him- 
self fully informed on the develop- 
ment of the program in Bolivia and 
be available for consultations with the 
President and Ministers of Bolivia. He 
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will make observations and proposals 
to the President and the Co-ordinator- 
General as well as report to the Sec- 
retary-General. 

The contracts of the administrative 
assistants, it is expected, will provide 
for three- to five-year periods of em- 
ployment. They will be paid a salary 
(in Bolivian currency) similar to Boli- 
vian officials in comparable posts, re- 
ceiving in addition a supplement in 
their national currencies. 

To meet the foreign currency costs 
of this experiment, the United Na- 
tions will make an annual grant to 
Bolivia of $200,000 from its technical 
assistance funds. It is expected, fur- 
ther, that the United Nations will 
spend another $150,000 in the next 
two years on equipment for the 
projects. 

The ten administrative assistants 
will work in the Central Bank; in the 
offices of the Controller-General and 
Director-General of the Budgets; in 
the Ministries of Finance, Mines, 
Petroleum and Economy, Agriculture, 
Labor, Public Works and Transport; 
and in public administration and so- 
cial security. 

The agreement whereby the United 
Nations will send thirteen technical ex- 
perts to Bolivia will be signed in New 
York with the Bolivian Mission to the 
United Nations. They will include ex- 
perts on: taxation; mining; petroleum; 
railroad, road and air services; power 
production; one to assist the Govern- 
ment in setting up a merit system for 
selecting public personnel; and one for 
the Bolivian Development Bank. 


WORLD WATCHING. Welcoming the 
Bolivian Government’s implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the 
United Nations mission on steps to 
raise the nation’s living standards, 
Secretary-General Lie said that “the 
recommendation that the Bolivian 
Government accept into its service in- 
ternationally recruited personnel is an 
innovation that will be watched 
throughout the world by governments 
in other countries where similar con- 
ditions exist. 

“The United Nations will begin its 
search immediately both for candi- 
dates for positions within the Bolivian 
Government and for the technical ex- 
perts now requested. These men will 
not be miracle workers. The recom- 
mendations of the United Nations sur- 
vey carry no automatic solution to 
Bolivia’s problems, The ultimate re- 
sponsibility remains with the Bolivians 
themselves. 

“It augurs well for their determina- 


tion to make the effort required that 
their Government has accepted and 
acted upon the frankly stated analysis 
of the needed remedies. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the | mis- 
sion’s] report says [that] along with 
the strengthening of governmental 
services there must go both technical 
assistance and capital assistance if the 
Bolivian people are to reach a living 
standard the resources of their coun- 
try would seem to make possible.” 





Israel and Uruguay 
Reply on Forces 


Israel and Uruguay have replied re- 
garding the availability of armed 
forces for collective security action 
under the General Assembly’s “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution. 

Israel is especially conscious, it 
says, “of the need for adequate meas- 
ures to reinforce the concept of col- 
lective security in international affairs 
since, in 1948, it was obliged to stand 
alone and unaided against armed ag- 
gression aimed, in subversion of the 
authority of the United Nations, at its 
own annihilation. But its ability to 
earmark special units for service in 
localities remote from the area of its 
own immediate security responsibili- 
ties is at present severely limited by 
the character of its relations with the 
neighboring Arab countries.” 

While Israel has in mind the need, 
in the building up of its armed forces, 
to play its part in resistance to armed 
aggression anywhere in the world, it 
must defer at this stage the under- 
taking of definite arrangements for 
immediately setting aside specific units 
for service with the United Nations. 
Nevertheless, it will ever be ready, in 
response to United Nations decisions 
where aggression occurs, to review the 
possibility, and it hopes that normal 
peace relations will be established in 
due course, when it will gladly recon- 
sider the allocation of forces. 

For implementing the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution and resolutions of 
the Foreign Ministers of the Ameri- 
can States, Uruguay proposes to as- 
sign two destroyer-escorts in such a 
way that they may be promptly avail- 
able for the defence of the continent 
and to render services in accordance 
with “Uniting for,Peace” and in con- 
formity with the Charter. It will also 
provide for the necessary training, 
equipping, and organizing of these 
units, which will be incorporated into 
its navy as a result of a recently con- 
cluded transfer from the United States. 

Moreover, Uruguay is planning to 
organize and equip for a similar pur- 
pose an infantry regiment as a combat 
team. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 317). 


October 8 and because of precarious 
health, took residence at the New 
York Hospital. The next meeting of 
the Council was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 15. 


HE first systematic study of col- 
lective measures which the United 


Nations may take to maintain and 
———__— strengthen interna- 
Collective Security | tional peace and 


security is being 
| submitted to the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly in the report of the Collective 
Measures Committee. 

The unanimously adopted report 
reviews political, economic and finan- 
cial, and military measures which may 
be applied singly or in combination 
against an offending state. Some of 
these have a preventive or deterrent 
value while the others concern steps 
necessary after the launching of col- 
lective action. The procedure, tech- 
niques and methods of application of 
these measures are examined in the 
report. 

The essential purpose of providing 
the United Nations with these means 
is that the necessity to use them shall 
never arise. Nevertheless, says the 
Committee, the fact that they are 
available, and could and should be 
used in certain circumstances lies at 
the very foundation of the United 
Nations, 


OW to define a “minority” for 

purposes of protection by the 
United Nations? This complex prob- 
, lem, which has oc- 
| cupied the Commission 
/ on Human Rights for 
' several years, came 
closer to a solution when the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties—a subsidiary body of the Com- 
mission—adopted a resolution on the 
subject. 

For purposes of protection by the 
United Nations, the Sub-Commission 
decided, the term minority includes 
only those “non-dominant groups” in 
a population which possess and wish 
to preserve stable ethnic, religious or 
linguistic traditions or characteristics 
markedly different from the rest of 
the population. Further, such minori- 
ties should properly include a number 
of persons sufficient by themselves to 
preserve these characteristics, and they 
should be loyal to the state of which 
they are nationals. 

The Sub-Commission, which has 
been meeting at Headquarters since 
October 1 in a session which will be 
its last, at least until 1954, also de- 
cided to recommend that the Draft 
Covenant on Human Rights should 
include a general provision forbid- 
ding discrimination in regard to 


Measures 


” 





Definition of 
“Minorities” 
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economic, social and cultural rights, 
this to precede the formulation of 
such rights. 


USTRALIA’S offer of an addi- 

tional infantry battalion for 
service with the United Nations forces 
_ in Korea has 
| been accepted 
by the Unified 
~ Command. 
Some 5,500 Australians are already 
directly supporting the action in 
Korea. These include a battalion of 
troops, the personnel of an aircraft 
carrier and two destroyers, a fighter 
squadron, an air communication unit, 
and 2,000 Australian personnel of the 
British Commonwealth Division. 


| Additional Australian 
| Battalion for Korea 


a on the availability of 
armed forces for _ collective 
security action under the General As- 
———  sembly’s “Uniting 
Further Replies | for Peace” resolu- 
on Armed Forces | tion, Israel said 
—________! that because of the 
character of its relations with the 
neighboring Arab states it must defer 
setting aside specific units for service 
with the United Nations, but will 
gladly reconsider when normal rela- 
tions are established. Uruguay will 
assign two destroyer-escorts for such 
service and for the defence of the 
continent and will undertake their 
necessary training, equipping, and 
organizing. The Dominican Republic 
outlined circumstances in which it 
said that the maintenance of units 
abroad might constitute not only an 
additional burden on the taxpayers 
but also a serious threat to its internal 
security. 








OPES for an early resumption 
of cease-fire talks in Korea rose 
with the meeting of liaison officers on 
| October 10 in Pan Mun 
Jom. The new site, a group 
of huts on the Kaesong- 
Munson road, was agreed upon after 
several exchanges between the Com- 
manders. It lies approximately mid- 
way between the front lines. The meet- 
ing of liaison officers on October 20 
was the first since September 26. The 
conference itself has not met since 
August 23. 


| Korea 


HE Libyan National Assembly, 

meeting in Benghazi, on October 
7 unanimously approved a constitu- 
— tion creating the United 
—_ | Kingdom of Libya, con- 
Constitution | sisting of Cyrenaica, 
________! Tripolitiania, and the 
Fezzan, as a free and independent sov- 
ereign state possessing a_ hereditary 
monarchy with a federal, representa- 
tive form of government. Meanwhile, 
a program for the transfer of powers 








from the administering states, Britain 
and France, to the provisional Govern- 
ment of Libya has been approved by 
the ten-member Council for Libya, 
meeting in Geneva. The Council ex- 
pressed hope that the program will be 
carried out effectively, culminating in 
the attainment of Libya’s independ- 
ence by January 1 next, the date set 
by the General Assembly. 


N Eritrea, consultations on a draft 
Eritrean constitution conducted by 
the United Nations Commissioner, Dr. 


Eduardo Anze Matienzo, 
| Eritrea | are reaching their final 

stage. After completing his 
consultations with communities in the 
country regions, Dr. Anze Matienzo 
planned to begin talks on October 8 
with representative leaders in Asmara, 
the Eritrean capital. At his latest 
meetings the Commissioner referred to 
the co-operation between the British 
and Ethiopian authorities in the ter- 
ritory which had resulted in the sup- 
pression of banditry and a resump- 
tion of rail and road traffic. Dr. Anze 
Matienzo also reiterated his confi- 
dence in the implementation, within 
the fixed time limit, of the General 
Assembly’s resolution for the creation 
of an autonomous Eritrea federated 
with Ethiopia under the sovereignty 
of the Ethiopian crown, 





J. A. KERNKAMP, of the 
« Netherlands, was __ elected 
Chairman of the 1951 session of the 
—_——_—_—_—_—_ ,; Special Commit- 
| tee on Informa- 
tion on Non- 
_________! Self - Governing 
Territories, transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter. J. D. Ingles, of 
the Philippines, was elected Vice- 
Chairman, and M. Ziaud-Din, of Pak- 
istan, Rapporteur. The Committee, 
which opened its session in Geneva on 
October 2 had, by the end of the week 
heard several statements on the items to 
which special attention is being de- 
Vv 
ditions and development in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 


Conditions in 
| Dependent Territories 





EN internationally recruited offi- 
cials are to be used by Bolivia in 
re-organizing its governmental services. 


= — The experiment, 
|. Technical Assistance | which Secretary- 
| Experiment | General Lie has 


said will be 

watched “throughout the world by 
governments in other countries where 
similar conditions exist,” was proposed 
last year by a United Nations technical 
assistance mission. The officials will 
serve in several departments of the 
Bolivian government as administrative 
assistants. The agreement covering this 
arrangement was signed in La Paz on 
October 1. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 


wherever possible. Further information 
meetings, from the Conference Section, 


can be obtained: for United Nations 


United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from _ the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 


and for non-governmental organizations, 


from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Meetings in Session 
since 
1946 
Jan, 17 Security Council Headquarters 
Feb, 4 Military Staff Committee 


Headquarters 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee Headquarters 
1X7 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments Headquarters 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 


mittee on the Balkans Athens 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 


Commission for Palestine . Jerusalem 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 

Jerusalem 

1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory 
Council for the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration Mogadiscio 
Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner 
in Libya Tripoli 
July 1 United Nations Representative 
in India and Pakistan New Dethi 
Nev. 20 United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea Seoul and Tokyo 


1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea Asmara 








July 10 United Nations Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakistan 
New Dethi 
Sept. 25 United Nations Council for 
Libya Geneva 
Oct, 2) Special Committee on Informa- 
tion Transmitted under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter Geneva 
Oct. S Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour Geneva 
Oct. S Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 
Oct. 9 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — Conference on 
Trade Promotion Singapore 





Forthcoming Meetings 

Oct. 16 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 
Working Party for Drawing up 
Uniform Seals Geneva 
Oct, 22 Technical Working Party on 
Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicanned Geneva 
Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—36th session Geneva 
Oct. 22. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Railway Working 
Party Bangkok 
Oct. 23 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 
Working Party on Development 
and Improvement of Road Transport 
Geneva 

Oct. 29 Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Supervi- 
sory Body—6th Joint Session Geneva 
Oct. 29 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party on Legal Questions 








Geneva 

Oct. 29 Regional Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information Paris 
Nov. 1 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—58th session Geneva 


Nov. 6 General Assembly—6th session 
Paris 
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Nov 6 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 

Paris 

Nov. 12 Economic Commission for 
Europe—lInland Transport Committee 

—Working Party of Experts on 

Statistical Information Geneva 

Nov. 20 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee 


on Industry and Trade — Working 
Party on Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital Bangkok 


Nov. 20 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 
Working Party on Tariff Problems 
Geneva 

Nov. 26 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Meetings of Coal Commit- 
tees ; Geneva 
Dee. 3 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 





ers of War Geneva 
Dee. 3 Economic Commission for 
Surope — Industry and Materials 
Committee — Working Party on 


Program and Resources Geneva 
Dee. 11 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Inland Trans- 
port Committee Bangkok 
Dee. 19 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—5th session Caleutta 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Oct. 2-16 Migration Conference 
Naples 
Nov. 10-13 Asian Advisory Committee 
Geneva 
Nov. 14-2 Governing Body — 117th 
Session Geneva 
Nov. 26 Committee of Experts on So- 
cial Policy in non-Metropolitan Ter- 
ritories Geneva 
Dee. 4-15 Inland Transport Committee 
Geneva 
Meeting of Experts on 
Geneva 


Dee. 11-15 
Women’s Work 


ICAO 


Oct. 9 Aeronautical Charts Division 
Montreal 

Oct. 30 Regional Air Navigation for 
S. American and 8S. Atlantic divisions 
Buenos Aires 

Facilitation Division — Third 
Buenos Aires 


Nov. 21 
Session 
IRO 
Oct. 18 Executive Committee — 10th 
Session Geneva 


Oct. 22 General Council—Sth Session 
Geneva 





ITO 
In session 
Meeting of Contracting Parties to 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—6th session Geneva 


ITU 
Aug.-Nov. Extraordinary Administra- 
tive Radio Conference Geneva 
Oct. 22 International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee (CCIF) 16th 
plenary Assembly Florence 





FAO 
Sept.-Oct. Meeting on tesearch Ad- 
minstration 4 London 
Sept.-Oct. FAO/WHO Regional Nutri- 
tion Training Course Caleutta 
Sept.-Dee. Latin American Training 
Centre on Agricultural and Allied 
Pians and Projects Santiago 


Oct. 1-Dee. Mediterranean Training 
Centre on Agricultural and Allied 
Development Projects Ankara 





Oct. 25 Conference on Desert Locust 
Control Rome 
Oct. 2 International Meeting on Fish- 
eries Statistics Rome 
Nov. 12 FAO Council—13th Session 
Rome 
Nov. 19 FAO Conference—6th Session 
Rome 


UNESCO 
Oct. 17-19 Experts Committee on 
Engineering Abstracting and Multi- 
lingual Dictionaries Paris 
Oct. 18 Working Party for Interna- 
tional Voluntary Work Camps... Paris 
Oct. 22 Experts on Technique of Inter- 


national Conferences Paris 
Oct. 2 Executive Board—28th Session 


Paris 

Oct. 30 Co-ordinating Committee on 
the Abstracting and Indexing of the 
Medical and Biological Sciences (in 


co-operation with WHO) Paris 
Nov. 5 Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education Paris 


Nov. 5 Expert Committee on Standard- 
ization of Educational Statistics 

Paris 

Nov. 20 Conference of Representatives 

of International Youth Organizations 

and Youth-Serving Agencies Paris 

Nov. 26 2nd Regional Conference of 


National Commissions Paris 
Dee. 10 UNESCO/IBE—Working Party 
of Women’s Access to Education 

Paris 


Dee. Working Party on Work Plan for 
15th Conference on Public Education 


Paris 

WHO 
Oct. 15 Expert Committee on Nursing 
Geneva 


Oct. 29 Expert Committee on Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia—$%th Session. 
Geneva 
Sept.-Oct. Regional Committee for the 
Americas Washington 
Nov. Expert Committee on Biological 
Standardization Geneva 
Nov. 5 Expert Committee on the Inter- 
national Pharmacopeia—9%th_ session 
Geneva 


wmMo 
Oct. 3 2nd Session of the Executive 
Committee Lausanne 





Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Information for this calendar should 
be submitted by the first of each 
month to the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Section. Economic and 
Social Council Secretariat, United 
Nations, N. Y. y 

The non-governmental organiza- 
tions mentioned below are in Cat- 
egory A or B consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations or have con- 
sultative or similar status with one 
or more specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, or are on the register 
of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The figures in paren- 
theses indicate the relationship of 
each organization to the following: 
(1) Eeonomie and Social Council, (2 
International Labor Organization, (3) 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
(4) United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
(5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Or- 
ganization, (7) International Tele- 
communication Union, (8) United 
Nations tegister, (9) International 
Refugee Organization. 

Oct 30 International Union of Catho- 
lic Women’s Leagues—International 
Congress for Latin America (1, 4) 

Montevideo 

Nov. 1 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—48th Session of the Executive 
Committee and on November 2—76th 
Session of the Council (1, 3, 5, 7) 


Paris 

Nov. 7 International Union of Railways 
—General Assembly (1, 5) Paris 
Nov. 21 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions — General 
Council (1, 2) Salzburg 
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Oct. 14-24 World's YWCA—Quadren- 
nial Council Meeting y Beirut 


Dec. 3 League of Red Cross Societies 
—Junior Red Cross Advisory Com- 
mittee; December 4—Standing Com- 
mission of the International ted 
Cross Conference; 
ecutive Committee of 
OS OD ikavscesass sh sabes cridudes 


December 6— Ex- 
the 


League 
.. Geneva 


Dee. 5 International Statistical Insti- 
tute—27th Session (1, 4) 

New Delhi and Calcutta 
World Federation for Mental 
and on December 12—4th 
Meeting (4, 6)...Mexico City 
The Econometric Society — 
Joint Meeting with Social 
organizations (8).......... Boston 


Dee. 11 
Health 
Annual 

Dee. 26 
Annual 
service 


United Nations Digest 


lett meatier eee ttt ttt ee la ey 


SEPTEMBER 27 -OCTOBER 9 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


of Twelve (established by 
General Assembly Resolution 496 V). 


9th MEETING—SEPT. 28 


Report of the Cttee. and proposed an- 
nexes considered. Various statements 
on draft report made. 


Committee 


Collective Measures Committee 

9th MEETING—OCT. 3 

Report of Sub-Cttee. on Military Meas- 

ures (Conf. Room Paper No, 10/Add. 1) 

considered and approved for inclusion 

in Cttee’s report to Security Council. 

Draft report to Security Council, as a 

whole, adopted with certain amends. 

Work concluded. 

Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter (In Geneva) 


30th MEETING—OCT. 2 
Opening of second session. Election of 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Rap- 
porteur. Adoption of provisional agenda. 
3lst MEETING—OCT. 3 
Economic conditions and development 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
Secretary-General’s analyses of infor- 
mation and documents submitted by 
ILO and FAO; statements made by 
U.K., India and France. 
32nd MEETING—OCT. 4 
Secretary-General’s analyses of infor- 
mation and documents submitted by 
ILO and FAO: statements made by 
Philippines, U.S. and Netherlands. 
33rd MEETING—OCT. 5 
Secretary-General’s analyses of infor- 
mation and documents submitted by 
ILO and FAO: statements made by 
Australia, Egypt, U.S.S.R. and Brazil. 
Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73e of the 
Charter: Standard Form Sub-C.m- 
mittee (In Geneva) 
ist-2nd MEETINGS—SEPT. 28 
Election of Chairman and Rapporteur. 
U.K. comments and proposals (A/AC.35 
SC.1/L.4) referred unanim. to Special 
Cttee. Secretariat papers (A/AC.35/SC.1 
4.2, A/AC.35/SC.1/L.7) adopted as work- 
ing papers. 
3rd-4th MEETINGS—Sept. 29 
Revision of Standard Form: second 
draft revised Standard Form (A/AC.35 
$C.1/L.2) and amends. (A/AC.35/SC.1 
L.7) considered and approved unanim. 
5th MEETING—OCT. 2 
Revision of Standard Form: 
Special Cttee. (A/AC.35/L.67) 
unanim. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

559th MEETING—Oct. 1 

Complaint of failure by Iranian Govern- 
ment to comply with provisional meas- 
ures indicated by International Court 
of Justice in Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany Case: provisional agenda adopted, 
9-2. Iranian representative invited to 
Council table. Statement made by U.K. 
Discussion adjourned. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties 

64th MEETING—OCT. 1 

U.S.S.R. proposal (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.1) 


report to 
approved 
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rejected, 2-9: Officers elected. Provi- 
sional agenda (E/CN.4/Sub.2/123/Rev. 
1) adopted. Representative of Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women invited to 
participate in deliberations relating to 
discrimination based on sex. 


65th MEETING—OCT., 1 
Communications relating to prevention 
of discrimination and protection of 
minorities: confidential list of com- 
munications received by UN considered 
in closed meeting. 

66th MEETING—OCT. 2 

Draft resol. (E/CN.4/358), relating to 
definition of minorities and measures 
to be taken for protection of minorities 
reconsidered. Amend. (E/CN.4/Sub.2, 
L.2) accepted, 10-0 with 2 absts. 
67th-68th MEETINGS—OCT. 2-3 

Report of Cttee. on Classification of 
Minorities (E/CN.4/Sub.2/137) discussed. 
Provisions of Draft International 
Covenant on Human Rights relating to, 
or affecting prevention of discrimina- 


tion or protection of minorities and 
proposals (E/CN.4/Sub.2/104,E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/L.3) considered. 


69th MEETING—OCT. 3 

Provisions of Draft International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights relating to, or 
affecting prevention of discrimination 
or protection of minorities: proposal 
submitted by U.S.S.R. (E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
104) rejected, 2-6 with 3 absts., propo- 
sal (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.3) approved, 8-0 
with 38 absts. 
Proposals relating to 
minorities discussed. 


70th MEETING—OCT. 4 

Report of Cttee. on Classification of 
Minorities (E/CN.4/Sub.2/137): con- 
sideration concluded. Report adopted, 
as amended, 8-0 with 3 absts. 


International Machinery for the pre- 
vention of discrimination and protec- 
tion of minorities: joint proposal (E/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/127) adopted, (6-1 with 3 
absts.) as working paper. 


7ist MEETING—OCT. 5 

Information received from Govern- 
ments under resol. 303 F XI of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: replies from 
governments (E/CN.4/Sub.2/122, and 
Add. 1 to 33) considered. Prevention of 
discrimination and denial of funda- 
mental freedoms in respect of political 
groups discussed. Statement on racial 
problems, prepared by UNESCO, heard. 


72nd MEETING—OCT. 5 

Statement on racial problems’ by 
UNESCO: (E/CN.4/Sub.2/121 and Add. 
1): consideration continued. 

Other problems related to prevention of 
discrimination discussed. 

Information concerning prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minor- 
ities to be included in Yearbook on 
Human Rights: memorandum by Sec. 
Gen. (E/CN.4/Sub.2/138) discussed. 


protection of 


New Organizational Changes of Economic and Social Council 
(Continued from page 334) 


The actions of the Council under 
this heading may be placed last, not 
because they were 
the least important, 
but because they 
were the least controversial. Nemine 
contradicente, the Council decided 
that its three regional economic com- 
missions—for Europe, for Asia and 
the Far East, and for Latin America 
should be maintained indefinitely, 
amid a general feeling that their work 
had become an essential part of the 
Council’s operations. 

. The terms of reference of these 
Commissions were revised in detail, 
the main feature of the changes being 
to emphasize the standing role of the 
Commissions in relation to economic 
development, now that the initial con- 
ditions in which they were largely 
concerned with post-war reconstruc- 
tion problems have — substantially 
altered. As regards the Economic 
Commission for Europe, an interesting 
change in the terms of reference 
authorizes the Commission to grant 
voting rights in its own subsidiary 
bodies to European states not Mem- 
bers of the United Nations admitted 
to its work in a consultative capacity. 
The non-Member states who may thus 
be granted voting rights in subsidiary 
bodies of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, if it so decides, are at 


Regional economic 
commissions 


present: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal, Roumania and Switzerland. 


An important organizational change 
was made by which the three regional 
economic commissions will in future 
hold their sessions at a time of the 
year so that they can report to the first 
regular session of the Council, that is, 
the session at which there will be a 
concentration of economic items. The 
regional economic commissions have 
hitherto met at different times, and 
the new scheme will facilitate a much 
more satisfactory integration of their 
work with the main economic subjects 
discussed by the Council, and in par- 
ticular with its consideration of the 
world economic situation, which will 
take place at this session. 


The new arrangements will come 
into force on January 1, 1952; except 
that the Council will 
hold in Paris, in 
December 1951, a 
short series of meetings, mainly to 
plan its 1952 program of work and 
to consider the provisional agenda for 
its next regular session starting in 
April 1952. All the arrangements are 
to be in force for the three years 
1952 to 1954, when the whole matter 
will again come before the Council for 
review. 


Application of the 
new arrangements 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A, Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sidney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aéreo 
4011, Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manvel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Num. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 
France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nom. 28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 

35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 


may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 

Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester), 
United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pifango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-T1, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Germany: (continued) 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 


Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


Spain: 

Organizacién Técnica de Publicidad y 
Ediciones, 

Sainz de Baranda 24—Madrid. 


Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad 
Barcelona. 





UNITED NATIONS 


DOCUMENTS 
INDEX 


An invaluable reference tool for librarians, 


scholars, research workers, bibliographers .. . 


The Index, published monthly by the 
United Nations, lists by symbol and indexes 
by subject all of the documents and publi- 
cations of the United Nations and of the 
Specialized Agencies received by the 


United Nations Headquarters Library. 


The Index is published in an English 


edition. Other language editions of the 


documents and publications listed are 


indicated. 


The subject index, contained in each 
issue, is cumulated annually. The cumu- 
lative index to Volume I, 1950 is available 


in two parts. 


Annual subscription 
(12 issues and cumulative index) 


$7.50 50/- sterling 30.00 Swiss francs 


Additional copies of each part of the 
cumulative index for 1950 and single copies 
of any monthly issue of the Index may be 


obtained at 75¢, 5/- stg., 3.00 Swiss frances. 


Available in national currencies from 


authorized United Nations sales agents. 








